








The Classical Review 


MAY 1890. 


SOME EMENDATIONS OF MANILIUS. 


I, 348, 9. 
Summum igitur caeli bis bina refugit ab 
imo 
Astra bis senis ut sit pars tertia signis. 
Astra e bis Bentl. Better Astra bis e. 


I, 723. 
An coeat tf mundum duplicisque extrema 
cauernae 
Conueniant caelique oras et sidera iun- 
gant. 
mundum Gembl., not mundus. Read 
nondum. 
I, 738, 9. 


Et puer in caelo ludit curruque superbus 
Luxuriat + mundo cupit et maiora parente. 
For mundo read modo non. 


. 798-800. 
Venerisque ab origine proles 
Iulia descendit caelo ¢ caelumque repleuit 
H4 ~ ; 37 € \ - 
Quod regit Augustus socio per signa Ton 
ante. 


—_ 


Sealiger rightly objected to caelumque, 
which the Julii could not be said in any 
sense to fill, and which Augustus could not 
without impiety be said to rule. 

Read soliumque. 


IL. 95. 
Et cum damna tuas imitantur, Delia, 
uires. 
Et tua Bentl. I would suggest 
Tecum. 
II. 287. 


at quae diuisa quaternis 
Partibus aequali laterum sunt condita 
ductu 
Quorum designat normalis uirgula sedes 
tHaec ta ferunt. 
NO, XXXIII. VOL. IV. 


So G: the two Leyden MSS. give Hecca 
fert. None of the editors have seen that 
the astrological word “Hrra is concealed in 
these corruptions. Firmic. Mathes. iii. 9, 
ipsos tamen faciet hettematicos et prima semper 
aetate uitiosos. 

Read therefore “Hrra ferit. 
are inferior to the trigona. 


II. 358. 
Deuiaque alternis data sunt commercia 
signis. 
Read Deuia quae. 
II. 368. 
Alternis ductus locus fet per transita 


signa. 
Read Zt. 


IL. 380. 
Quod non diversum genus est quod eunti 
bus astris. 
Read coewntibus. 


II. 476, 7. 
Affectus quoque diuisit uariantibus astris 
Atque aliorum oculos aliorum contulit 


The tetragona 


aures. 
Read aliorsum...aliorsum. 
II. 520. 
Quin aduersa meant etiam trigona tri- 
gonis. 


etiam G: etiamque the other MSS. of 
Iacob. Perhaps wtrimque. 


IT. 619. 
Atquin lanigeri partus sub utroque tri- 
gono 
Non parcit sed rara gerit pro tempore 
bella. 


So G. Read Atque in. 
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IT. 622. 
Plus tamen in duplici numerandum est 
roboris t esse. 
Read ex se. So in se has become ipse 
in iii. 461. 
IT. 775. 
Vertit opus, ruit ecce nemus. 
Read Feruit opus. 


IT. 898, 9. 
sub corde sagaci 
Conde locum numenque dei nomenque po- 
tentis. 
Better momengue. Lucr. II. 144, Paret 
et ad numen mentis momenque mouetur. 


III. 65, 66. 
His regimen natura dedit propriasque sac- 
rauit 
Vnicuique uices sanxitque per omnia 
summa 
Vndique uti fatum ratio traheretur in 
unum. 
Read per omina, then fati ratio. 


IIL. 271. 
Atque haec f illa demum est mensura per 
oras 
Quas rigat aestiuis grauidus torrentibus 
amnis. 
Read illarum sc. horarum, 


IIL. 277. 
Ne magna in brevibust careant compendia 
dictis. 
Read iaceant, be neglected. 
IIT. 631. 
Et trepidum pelagus iactatum languet in 
undas. 
Perhaps iactatu. 


IV. 200. 
In uitio bonus ut teneros pudor impedit 
annos. 
So G: the second Leyden has bonas 
inteneros. 


Read therefore either 
In uitio bona sunt: t. p. i. annos 
or In uitio bona sint: t. p. i. annos. 


IV. 423. 
Laudatique cadit post paulum gratia 
t Christi. 

So G: rightly for aysti or as it might be 
written and scanned systi. The reading of 
the other MSS. ponti is weak, perhaps im- 
possible. 


IV. 413. 
Et sterilis utroque tamen quas largior 
humor 
Quaque minoribus ouit. 


Manilius seems to be opposing large col- 
lections of standing water to smaller and 
running rivulets. 


Read therefore 

Et sterilis utroque, manet qua largior 
humor, 

Quaque minor riuus cwrrit. 


IV. 560. 
Nec non Arcitenens prima cum ueste 
resurgit 
Pectora clara dabit bello. 
So all MSS. absurdly. Read primo cum 
wespere surgit. 


IV. 610. 
Eridanique bibit fluctus secat aequore 
bellum 
Illyricum. 
Possibly wallum. 


IV. 778-781. 

Inferius uictae sidus Carthaginis arces 

Et Libyam Aegyptique latus donataque 

rura 

Thirrenas lacrimis radiatus Scorpios arces 

Eruit. 

Bentley was no doubt right in explaining 
Thirrenas of Cyrene: but he did not see the 
allusion. It is Pindaric. In Pyth, ix. 
Cyrene, a Thessalian maiden, devoted to the 
chase and hating intercourse with men, is 
won over to the embraces of her lover Apollo 
by the gift of fertile lands in Libya. These 
are the donata rura Cyrenes lacrimis (tears 
for the loss of virginity). For radiatus 
arces I suggest radiato arcu, and for Hruit 
Exuit. The heat of Scorpio’s ray-darting 
tail strips off the ‘clothing from the climes 
exposed to its fury—Carthage, Libya where 
it approaches Egypt, and Cyrene. 


IV. 787, 8. 
Insula Trinacriae fluitantem ad iussa 
sororem 
Subsequitur cremen sub eodem condita 
signo. 


cremen G, crentens Voss’, cretens Voss', all 
corruptions no doubt of Creten. I read 


Insula Trinacriae fluitantem aditura sor- 
orem 

Subsequitur Creten, sub eodem condita 
signo. 


Sicily is described as following in the 
wake of the similarly insular (fluitantem) 
Crete, both islands being subject to Sagit- 
tarius. Manilius fancifully represents the 
larger island as striving to approach its 
smaller sister, Crete. Possibly he may 
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connect this idea with the disruption of Sicily 
from the southern coast of Italy, which is 
mentioned in the immediately following 
verses, 


Proximaque lItaliae tenui diuisa pro- 


fundo 
Ora paris sequitur leges nec sidere rupta 
est. 


For ad iura the Roman edition of 1510, 
which seems based on a MS., gives adiuta. 


V. 85-87. 
Nec non alterno desultor sidere dorso 
Quadrupedum et stabilis poterit defigere 
plantas 
Per quos labit equos ludens per terga 
uolantum. 


So G: other MSS. Per quos uadit. Bent- 
ley emended Pergue uolabit equos, impro- 
bably, with wolantum immediately following. 
I suggest Terque subibit equos. Ter and Per 
are interchanged, iii. 607, 638. 


V. 105, 6. 
nec crede seuerae 
Frontis opus signi strictos incoda Catonis. 
SoG. Perhaps gigni strictos in saecla 
Catonis. 


V. 209, 210. 
Qua (Canicula) subdente facem terris 
radiosyue minante 
*Dimicat in cineres orbis. 
Perhaps Jma dat. 
V. 354-357. 
Hoc est artis opus non expectare 
mentis 
Et sibi non aegros iam dudum credere 
corpus. 


rp. 
ge 


tead aegro. It is the business of a skilful 
physician not to wait (for beginning an op- 
eration) till he hears the animals groaning ; 
and to be careful, a long time in advance, 
not to trust the body to its diseased self : 
i.e. to forestall the worst effects of disease 
by early operation or treatment. 
V. 405, 6. 
Censibus aequantur conchae lapidumque 
notari 
Vix quisquam est locuples. 


Dorville corrected this into lapidwmque 
nitori Vie quisquam est locuples. This is in- 
genious: but it is also possible that Man- 
ilius wrote lapidemque notanti Via quisquam 
est locuples: a man who takes note of the 
price of a jewel will scarcely consider 
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anybody rich. A single gem is equivalent 
to a large income. 
V. 555, 6. 
of Andromeda chained to the rock. 
Supplicia ipsa decent, niuea ceruice re- 
clinis 
Molliter ipsa suae custos est T ipsa figurae. 
For ipsa perhaps wisa ; so in Stat. S. i. 3, 
11, [psa manu tenera tectum scripsisse Volup- 
tas, the correction of the ed. Gryphiana Visa 
seems to be right. 


V. 654-656. 

Certa per extentos ponet uestigia funes 

Et caeli meditatus iter uestigia perdet 

Et peneua et pendens porulum suspendet 

ab ipsa. 

Perhaps Lt pegmaescendens. For porulum 
the early conj. populum is obviously right. 
Gembl. has ipsa, but the right reading is ipso. 
V. 717-719. 

Tum quartum quintumque genus discerni- 


tur omni 
E numero summaque gradus qui iungitur 
angue 
Maxima per minimos censu concluditur 
imo. 
Read 


Tum quartum quintumque genus discerni- 
tur omni 

E numero, summamque gradus qui uincit 
utramque. 

Maxima pars minimos censu concludit et 
imos. 


summam utramque Bentley, wineit is mine : 
pars Bentley, for the rest 1 am responsible. 

The degree which goes beyond both 4 and 
5 is 6. The remaining 7th and largest class 
consists of the smallest and lowest-grade 
stars, 


V. 740, 1. 

Sunt stellae procerum similes, sunt prox- 

ima primis 

Sidera, suntque gradus atque omnia 7 uicta 

priorum. 

Read ficta: so in IV. 264 jficta is written 
as uicta in the C. C. C. MS., fouet as wouet, 
II. 445. 

‘There are degrees of rank in the stars, 
and all the imaginary distinctions of supe- 
riors.’ 

The above are a specimen of my forth- 
coming Noctes Manilianae, which I hope to 


publish in the course of this year. 
Roginson ELtis. 
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HORATIANA.—IL. 


Irv is well known that several MSS. of 
Horace have, after the Hpodes, a subscrip- 
tto of which the following is the usual form, 
though trifling variants occur : 

Vettius Agorius Mavortius v.c. (vir 
clarissimus) et inl. (inlustris) ex com. doi. 
(ex comite domestico) ex cofis. ofd. (ex con- 
sule ordinario) legi et ut potui emendavi 
conferente mihi Magistro Felice oratore ur- 
bis Romae. 

This swbscriptio occurs in the MSS. which 
Keller denotes as follows : 

A=Parisinus 7900* saec. (The leaf 
bearing the subscriptio is in fact detached and 
has lately been found in the Hamburg 
Library.) 

A=Parisinus 7972 saec. ix.—x. 

l=Leidensis Lat. 28 saec. x ineuntis. 

g=Gothanus B, 61. saec. xv. (The lyrics 
in this MS. are in a later hand than the 
hexameters, which, at least in the Satires, 
are derived from the same tradition as 
Blandinius antiquissimus. ) 

q=Parisinus 8216 saec. xiv. 

The leaf is missing from o = Sangallensis 
oppidanus 10, saec. x., and this fact raises a 
suspicion that the MS. had the swhscriptio. 


It is added (but perhaps in a later hand) to 
Reginensis ccii. (Queen’s Coll. Oxon.), saec x. 


ineuntis : also to Bruxellensis 9776 saec. xi. : 
also to Tawrinensis I. vi. 2 (or K. i. 7), saec. xi. 

Of these MSS. Keller gives a full collation 
of AN and a partial collation of gga and 
Taur. but hardly ever quotes Regin. or 
Brux. A full collation of g is to be had 
from Pauly’s Horace (1855) ; many citations 
from Regin. are to be had from Bentley and 
the appendix to Wickham’s Odes; o is 
Orelli’s S, but I do not think the readings 
of Brux. have ever been published. 

Now Mavortius was certainly consul in 
A.D. 527, therefore the swbscriptio at least 
derives from an archetype which was about 
300 years earlier than the oldest of our exis- 
ting Horatian MSS. Two very interesting 
questions are thus immediately raised: (1) 
Can we recover the Mavortian readings? 
and (2) If we can, then, given a Mavortian 
reading and another, which is the older of 
the two? Bentley answered the second 
question without attempting the first, for 
he says very roundly (Praef. x.): ‘Flac- 
cum ex Mavortii recensione hodie ha- 
bemus.’ Keller answers the first question 
with a very doubtful affirmative (Zpileg. 
pp. 785, 786), but goes on to answer the 
second with great confidence, for he derives 


THE MAVORTIAN RECENSION. 


his Class III. of MSS. from a prae-Mavor- 
tian archetype and his Class II. (at least in 
the lyrics) from Mavortius (ibid. 790, 794). 
As his conclusions seemed to me prima facie 
unsatisfactory and as he gives hardly any 
reasons for them, I worked out, as well as I 
could from the published material, a collation 
of the Zpodes in those MSS. only which 
have the Mavortian subscriptio. I confined 
myself to the Lpodes because the subscriptio 
is appended to this book only and we have 
no means of knowing how much of Horace 
Mavortius really edited. The results are 
moderately interesting. 

I should premise that the two MSS. A and 
a (Ambrosianus O. 136 sup. saec. x. ineuntis) 
seem to Keller to be derived from the same 
copy (A’), but that A has the subseriptio 
while a has not: also that A and 7 seem to 
him to be derived from the same copy (Q’), 
and that both have the subscriptio. 

The following are the most important 
readings. 


Epod. I. 10. qua A o} quem Ny. 

21. ut adsit ANI ut assit go Reg. 

28. pascua AX pascuis go. 

34. nepos AXl ut nepos go Reg. (ut 

supra seripto). 
. 18, agris AXlgo Reg. 

23. novum Epod. incipiunt Ad/g 
Reg. (AAJ with the same 
superscription: Reg. with an- 
other: g with none). 

25. ripis, AN go. 

31. agris Xl acris Ag. 

50. scawrt Alg Taurin. scari A. 

1. regit Ago. regis MI Reg. 

15. illigata AXlgo Reg. 

18. cupressos Ao Reg. cupressus Ny. 

20. strigis nocturnae Adrlo Reg. 
noct. strigis & (ut uid.). 

21. Hioleos Ao Colchos Ng Reg. 

21. aut AXdlo Reg. (and g, a pr. 
manu, according to Keller). 

34. inemori Ag inmemori NI. 

55. formidolosis ANg Reg. formi- 
dolosae o. 

58. suburbanae AXl suburanae go. 

63 superba A Reg. superbam Xlgqe. 

65. infectum A imbutum Ngo Reg. 

102. effugerit go effugerint AN. 
VII. 15. albus ora pallor AXg Reg. ora 
p. albus o. 
IX. in adhuc Nog (uar.)ad hunc A Reg. 


1 A bracketed ut wid. or war. refers only to the 
MS. immediately preceding. 
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Epod. XI. 16. 
XII. 2. 
XIII. 11. 


uenus AXI uentis 9. 
quid Ag Reg. cur Xo. 
cecinit grandi AXlg. 
XV. 12. wirt AX wirium gy. 
XVI. 33. rawos A Reg. (ut wid.) saewos 
M flanos go (flanos a). 
61. astri AX/g. 
65. aerea dehinec ANo Taur. Reg. 
aere dehine gq. 
11. luwere Adrlg Reg. Taur. 
(unaxere a and corr. X Reg.). 
18. relapsus Reg. relatus AXlg (re- 
lapsus a). 
50. partumeius © Reg. pactumeius 
cet. 
60. proderat 
(inel. a). 
62. sed Ag Reg. si Al. 
64. laboribus AX! doloribus g (and 
a) cruciatibus Reg. 
81. exitus AX exitum lg Taur. 


Ad proderit cet. 


This list shows clearly, within narrow 
limits, what becomes more and more clear as 
the limits are enlarged, viz. that each MS. 
of Horace gives an eclectic text and does not 
agree on one page with the same MSS. as on 
another. Hence, as the MSS. AdAlo Reg. 
are all of about the same date, it is impossi- 
ble to say, when they are divided between 
two readings, which of the two is more likely 
to be Mavortian : indeed, even if they agree 
in one reading, it is possible that this is not 
Mavortian. It is nevertheless probable that, 
when these MSS., or most of them, agree 
(especially against the reading of nearly all 
others), the reading given by them is de- 
rived from Mavortius. I give therefore 
now the readings of the above list which 
seem to be most likely Mavortian, together 
with the alternative in each case, marking 
the (presumably) correct reading with a * 


Epod. 1. 21. ut adsit®* auxili Mav. : ut sit 
auaxilii (majority of Keller’s 
MSS.). 

IT. 18. agris* extulit Mav.: aruis ext. 

‘ (small minority). 

23. New epode, Mav.: run on* 
(majority). 

25. ripis Mav.: 
antiq., Bernensis 
jority). 

. 15. illigata Mav. : implicata* (ma- 
jority). 

20. strigis nocturnae Mav.: noct. 
strigis® (all). 

21. aut Mav. : atque* (majority). 

55. formidolosis* Mav.: formidolo- 
sae (minority). 


riuis* (Bland. 
and ma- 
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Epod, V. 63. superbam Mav. : superba (about 

evenly divided). 

65. imbutum* Mav. : 
(minority). 

15. albus ora pallor Mav.: ora 
pallor albus* (majority). 

1l. cecinit grandi Mav.: grandi 
cecinit® (majority). 

61. astri* Mav.: austri (large 
minority). 

65. aerea dehinc Mav.: aere dehinc* 
(all). 

11. luwere Mav. : unxere* (majority, 
with Bland. antiq.). 

18. relatus Mav.: relapsus* (ma- 
jority). 


infectum 


Allowing strigis nocturnae in V. 20 to be 
a mere slip, and superbam in V 63 to remain 
doubtful, we have fourteen passages in 
which the Mavortian reading seems to be dis- 
tinguishable. In four of these (II. 18, V. 
55, V. 65, XVI. 61) Mavortius agrees 
with the majority of the non-Mavortian 
MSS. : in the other ten he disagrees with 
them. Of these ten he offers an improve- 
ment in only one (I. 21): in two (II. 23, 
XVI. 65), he is wrong, and in the remaining 
seven the alternative reading is at least as 
good as his. It is surely in the highest 
degree unlikely that these alternatives were 
invented in the dark ages. The probability 
is, then, that Keller is right in maintaining 
that the edition of Mavortius is not our 
ultimate archetype and that we have alsoan 
older tradition. 

One other point seems to me worth men- 
tioning. Itseems improbable that Mavor- 
tius edited only the Zpodes, but, so far as I 
can gather from the printed evidence, there 
are only three passages in the Odes in which 
there is anything like the same consensus of 
Mavortian MSS. as there is in the above six- 
teen passages of the Hpodes. These three are 
Carm. I. 7. 15. nouam oden incip. AAlo Reg. 

(also g according to Keller, 
but not according to Pauly). 
TIL. 24. 41. ponticum ANo, ¥ Reg. (publi- 
cum g Brux. punicum o 4). 
IV. 4. 65. mersus AXlyog Brux. Reg. 
Elsewhere, the Mavortian MSS., as Keller 
says, ‘gehen systematisch auseinander.’ 
Nevertheless there are at almost every 
doubtful place only two substantial variants 


1 This passage is one of the very few which support 
Keller’s theory of three classes in the MSS. There 
are here three important variants, viz. publicum, 
ponticum, Apulicum, each well represented. There 
are, I believe, only five such places in the Lyrics. 1 
hope to examine the theory on another occasion. 
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(e.g. I. 3. 19 turgidum, turbidum: 4, 8 urit, 
wisit: 27, 13 woluntas, uoluptas ete.), and it 
is probable that one of them is Mavortian. 
Keller assigns to Mavortius the readings in 
which AX/ agree. 

The relation of Mavortius to our MSS, 
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is of importance chiefly to the emendation of 
the text. If our readings date from about 
A.D. 500 or earlier, it is obvious that they 
are to be corrected by reference to capital or 
uncial, and not to minuscule, writing. 

J, Gow. 





CAESAR STUDIES I. 


(Concluded from page 154.) 


In the narration of the war against the 
Belgae Caesar’s action is represented as being 
a defensive one. He was informed re- 
peatedly, both officially and unofficially (so he 
tell us in IT. 1, 1), that the Belgae were 
planning offensive war. Nothing of course, 
is said of their point of view. They certainly 
knew that Caesar, having entered upon a 
policy of conquest and having driven back 
into Germany an enemy reputed much more 
formidable than anything on the left bank 
of the Rhine, would attack them too. Caesar 
cleverly manipulated the Remi, exactly as he 
had been manipulating the Aedui, in accord- 
ance with the maxim of ‘ Divide et impera.’ 
Of course the leaders of the policy of 
national autonomy are called public enemies 
(IT. 14, 3), and Caesar’s characteristic for- 
bearance and leniency are emphasized (II. 
14, 6; ef. also ‘ut in miseros ac supplices 
usus misericordia videretur ’ IT. 28, 3). 

At the conclusion of the Belgian campaign 
his forces were placed in winter quarters in 
a specific locality: ‘in Carnutes Andes 
Turones quaeque civitates propinquae his 
locis erant ubi bellum gesserat legionibus in 
hibernacula deductis’ ({I. 35, 3). Heller has 
properly laid stress on Caesar’s winter 
quarters as preparing for the subsequent 
campaigns and further conquest, whereas 
Napoleon III, and Goeler have uncritically 
passed over the matter. As to qguaeque in 
the passage just quoted, some of the oldest 
and weightiest MSS. read simply quae, the 
Paris MS. 5763, of the tenth century, and 
that of Voss at Leyden, of the eleventh cen- 
tury, being the most important of those that 
exhibit this particular reading. It may be 
assumed at all events that the relative clause 
contains the expressed chief point of view 
from which the winter quarters were selected. 
As for the Andes and Turones (Angers, 
Tours), on the lower Loire, they were so 
situated that the two-fold movement of the 
next campaign (55 B.c.) against the Atlantic 
states as well as against Agquitania 


could be readily begun from this base. If 
Caesar had really felt any concern as to the 
Belgae, he would have placed his forces 
within the territories of the latter. Caesar 
indeed professes that he was surprised by 
the necessity of operating against the At- 
lantic states : ‘cum omnibus de causis Caesar 
pacatam Galliam  existimaret, superatis 
Belgis, victis in Alpibus Sedunis atque ita 
inita hieme in Illyricum profectus esset, . . 
subitum bellum in Gallia coortwm est (IIT. 7, 
1). At the same time Caesar’s political friends 
or temporary allies in May, 56 B.c., advo- 
cated passing the law which extended Caesar's 
imperium to the limit of ten years (to the 
beginning of 48 B.c.), at a time when the 
third campaign had but recently been begun. 
At that stage Caesar’s policy in official lan- 
guage and onan official occasion (Cicero de pro- 
vinciis consularibus) was designated as aiming 
at the complete and permanent subjugation 
of all Gaul, vid. Cicero 7. c. § 32 ‘non enim 
sibi solum cum eis quos iam armatos contra 
populum Romanum videbat, bellandum esse 
duxit sed totam esse Galliam in nostram dicio- 
nem esse redigendam.’ ‘Thus Caesar's policy 
was frankly stated by his political mouth- 
pieces in 56 B.c., whereas the whole drift of 
his own report in the commentarii is that he 
was continually forced to enter upon new 
enterprises and campaigns, against his own 
wish and expectation. Again the conclusion 
forces itself upon the modern student that 
the point of view from which Caesar’s book 
was written is radically different from the 
point of view held and pronounced in 56 B.c. 
Caesar’s defence of his severity in dealing 
with the Veneti is placed on lofty but prob- 
ably disingenuous ground: ‘quo diligentius 
in reliquum tempus ius legatorum conser- 
varetur’ (III. 16, 4). His methods of dis- 
ciplining liberty-loving tribes and German 
interlopers became more severe as time went 
on, not from impulse but from policy, as in 
the next campaign, 55 B.c., in dealing with 
the Usipetes and Tencteri. He had probably 
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hoped that his defeat of Ariovistus and his 
success in driving the invaders back into 
Baden would prevent any further German 
incursions from their side of the Rhine to 
his side of the Rhine. In this he was dis- 
appointed : the Usipetes and Tencteri did 
cross over ; hence the fearful severity of the 
second lesson, discussed in the famous pro- 
test of Cato in the senate. In his apology 
Caesar tries to make the most of a bad case 
by charging the Germans with every perfidy, 
whereas by his own account their almost 
naive trustfulness is made patent enough. 

Caesar’s crossing of the Rhine added 
vastly to his prestige at the seat of govern- 
ment. A whole chapter is devoted (IV. 16) 
to the setting forth of his motives, amongst 
which a substantial one is lacking, viz. his 
wish to secure his rear while he invaded 
Britain. Even for that enterprise (which in 
its consequences turned out to be most disas- 
trous) he adduces by no means all his 
motives. The single one which he does 
express was probably not the primary one, 
but certainly the one which would be the 
most specious in an apologia pro imperio suo, 
namely the one given in IV. 20, 1, ‘in Brit- 
anniam proficisci contendit quod omnibus 
fere Gallicis bellis hostibus nostris inde sub- 
ministrata auxilia intellegebat.’ Compare 
Drumann’s remark: (III. p. 294) ‘Auch er 
selbst erlaubt sich eine Unwabrheit, er war 
durch keine Feindseligkeit gereizt.’ 


Of the military events that followed after 
and upon the second invasion of Britain, one 
may truthfully say that they were not 
arranged by Caesar, that they surprised him 
in great measure, that they proved severe 
tests of his military capacity. The 
rising of the Eburones, Nervii and others in 
the winter of 54-53 was probably provoked 
by the decline of Caesar’s military prestige 
and the proportionate crescendo in the move- 
ment of the national spirit. His efforts to 
avenge upon the chief offenders the destruc- 
tion of the fifteen cohorts in 53 B.c. were 
utterly unsuccessful in this point, that they 
not only did not smother the national spirit 
among the Gauls, but did not even check 
the spreading of the same; and when at 
last, in 52 B.c., the national feeling found 
its Gambetta, it soon flared up from the 
Rhine to the Garonne and from the marshes 
of Holland to the Cevennes. Vercingetorix 
proved a far more formidable antagonist 
than Dummorix and Ambiorix had been. 
And here I cannot refrain from noting an 
ignoble trait of the literary Caesar. Of all 
great captains, it is true, he was probably 
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the most dispassionate and acted least from 
impulse and from regard for the bubble 
reputation, unless indeed it reacted on his 
own position in the sympathies of those who 
were dazzled by it. Preferring at all 
times to conciliate rather than to provoke, 
unmoved by vanity or anger, content as a 
politician to secure the neutrality of those 
whom he could not attach to his own policy, 
imbued to an extraordinary degree with the 
idea of the effectiveness of kindness, especially 
when dealing with Romans, in spite of all 
these great qualities he impresses the candid 
and careful reader of the commentarii as.one 
who tried to blacken the memory of those 
who were his uncompromising enemies, as in 
the case of Dumnorix, whose ambition over- 
leaped itself, of Ambiorix, a base ingrate, 
according to Caesar, rather than a patriot. 
Even more viciously Caesar tries to create 
the impression that Vercingetorix, whom 
the French are not alone in considering a 
great man, was consumed by personal ambi- 
tion and extended his influence by base 
terrorism (VII. 4, 9-10). 


When in the fall of 52 Caesar received 
the submission of that dangerous leader, he 
had stronger reasons than at any time before 
for believing his work in Gaul to be finished. 
The uprising of the Gauls had been extra- 
ordinary, but the catastrophe of Alesia too 
was unparalleled in its completeness. It is 
safe to say that Caesar considered his work 
in Gaul accomplished. His own report ends 
there. That account in its very conclusion 
assumes so rapid and summary a gait as to 
evince the unmistakable hurry of the author 
to reach the end. Thereis no retrospect, no 
contemplation, no characterization, no senti- 
ment. Judged from a purely literary point of 
view, this conclusion is a disappointment. 
But all these matters are in perfect harmony 
with the theory stated at the beginning (in 
the preceding instalment of this paper), 
that the entire book was drawn from Caesar 
by the exigencies of the political situation, 
which made it necessary to counteract the 
policy of the optimates at the seat of govern- 
ment in 52-51. It was one of the consuls 
of 51, M. Claudius Marcellus, of whom 
Suetonius says (Div. Jul. 28) ‘rettulit ad 
senatum, ut ei succederetur ante tempus, 
quoniam bello confecto pax esset,’ This 
implies an official notification, or something 
else of an equally authoritative nature. 
either ‘ litterae Caesaris,’ dispatches on which 
or in consequence of which the senate was 
wont to take official action (II. 35, 4, IV. 
38, 5), or the commentarii which we have. 
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As a matter of fact Caesar was in a press 
of work when he wrote his account, and the 
probability that he conceived, projected, and 
composed (probably dictated) the whole work 
after Alesia, in the winter of 52-51, and pub- 
lished it (not so much as a xrjpa és dei as 
toinfluence political opinion at Rome)in51 B.c. 
—this probability, I say, almost approaches 
the force of evidence. Some other things 
not hitherto alluded to fit in well with the 
same theory. Prominent among these is 
Caesar’s practice of reproducing addresses, 
arguments, appeals, and other spoken matter 
indirectly, by ‘oratio obliqua,’ a literary 
peculiarity of these ‘commentarii’ utterly at 
variance with the literary habit of Greece 
and Rome, and with the culture and training 
of the day. Caesar in 52-51, writing or 
dictating under circumstances such as have 
been repeatedly suggested in this paper, abso- 
lutely lacked the leisure and the literary 
ease requisite for composing history dramati- 


cally by constructing or even reconstructing 
speeches in the first person and with an 
approximate cast of the liveliness with 
which they were actually spoken. This 
limitation of Caesar to the argument has 
resulted in the grief of schoolboys, although 
without any substantial detriment to the 
cause of history. But what of the rather ela- 
boratespeech of Critognatus in VII.77, which 
is in oratio recta? That speech was a com- 
paratively recent matter when Caesar wrote, 
the focal point, so to speak, in the great 
crisis and catastrophe recently enacted. No 
product ever came from the pen of a Roman 
prose-writer so little rhetorical, nay so 
utterly unrhetorical, as the commentaries. 
On the whole, Cicero’s appreciation of the 
commentarii fits in well here: ‘nudz sunt, 
recti (terse) et venusti, omni ornatu orationis 
tamquam veste detracta’ (Cicero Brut. 75). 
E. G, Srmter, 
New York. 


ON CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN GREEK AND LATIN, AND INDEFINITE 


SENTENCES 


hs 


Tue two following propositions, so far as 
[ am aware, fulfil in Grammar the accepted 
tests of catholicity, quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus, and are de fide. (1) ‘Con- 
ditional sentences in Greek cast in the forms 
ei TovTo eroie (or éroineer), HdiKke (Or HOLKnOEV) 
av, and (2) Conditional sentences in Latin 
which employ the Secondary Tenses of the 
Subjunctive always contain suppositions 
which are known or implied to be contrary 
to the fact, and the events which they sup- 
pose are known or implied not to be occurring 
or not to have occurred.’ If, therefore, a 
Greek or Roman had wished to express the 
following thought, ‘If a man had heard 
Demosthenes speak [ei jxoveev... : si quis, or 
qui, audisset|, could he ever have forgotten 
it? ’—he could not have done so without 
implying that the orator was always in- 
audible. A truly terrible conclusion! And 
yet one from which the rule leaves us no 
escape. Let us, however, test its truth by 
one or two examples from the Greek and 
Latin writers. Perhaps the rule may give 
way, and Demosthenes be saved. 

Take first Eur. Jon, 354, cot rairdv 7Bys, 
cimep fv, «ly av pérpov. From v. 345 the 
dialogue proceeds as follows: ‘Where is the 
child? Is he alive? ’"—‘ No one knows ; that 


IN GREEK. 


is just what I have come to ask the oracle.’—‘ If 
he is dead, how was he destroyed? ’—‘ She 
expects that wild-beasts killed him.’ [7/, that 
is, he is dead; but, as I have just said, no 
one knows what has become of him.]|—‘ Why 
does she think that ?’—‘She found no trace 
of the babe.’—‘*Was there any blood?’— 
‘ No.’—‘ How long is it since the child was 
made away with ?’—‘If he were alive he 
would be just your age.’ I submit that 
there is nothing here even to suggest that 
Kreousa recedes from the position she takes 
up in v. 346, ov« oldey ovdeis’ tatra Kai 
pavrevouat. Certainly the word dvarerpay- 
pevw does not contain such a hint.’ It is 
purposely chosen for its ambiguity, as ex- 
pressing both the actual mode of Ion’s dis- 
appearance (known to the audience), and the 
wild-beast hypothesis. On the other hand 
the turn given to Kreousa’s reply, coi ratrov 
nBys «.7.r., is a subtle stroke of art. Just 
because she has not abandoned hope, she 
pictures her boy as she may yet see him, and 
instead of rejoining something like éviavorot 
tpis mévr’ av é&pAOov xpovor, replies, ‘he would 
have just thy measure of vigorous and radiant 
youth, were he alive.’ In the Meno 93 E, 
Socrates observes oix av dpa thy ye pvow Tov 
vigos aitod ytidcar’ av tis eva Kaxyv. We 


1 See Classical Review, Nov. 1889, p. 417. 
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must here supply the suppressed protasis, 
‘if the occasion had arisen’ or the like, and 
are we to say that Socrates implies that no 
occasion ever arose for expressing an opinion 
on Kleophantes’ natural endowments? Take 
again Xen. Hellen. 3. 4. 18, éreppdicby 3 av 
nis Kaxeivo idwv, "Aynoidaov pev mparov, ereta 
8 Kai Tovs dAAovs otparuiras «.t.A. Surely 
the writer does not here imply dAX’ oddels 
cddevt Plato Meno 94 D, adore cirep fv rovro 
ddaxrov, ekevpety Gv doris yucdXAev airod Tovs 
vicis dyabovs Tone, 7 TOV emxwplwr TLS 7) TOV 
éevov, ei ards pn éoxoAale bia Ti THs TOAEWS 
érpeAciav. GAAG yap, & éraipe "AvuTe, pi) ovK 
7 dwWaxrov dpern. Here we are not justified 
in assuming either (1) that Socrates antici- 
pates the conclusion of the dialogue, and 
implies that Virtue is not teachable (his own 
words at the end of the quotation are, 
‘perhaps Virtue is not teachable’); or (2) 
that Thucydides is supposed to have had 
plenty of leisure to instruct his own sons. 
If Socrates implies anything, it is that the 
young men did have the instruction of 
teachers ‘calculated to make them good,’ 
but that all was in vain. Otherwise the 
example is useless for the purpose of his 
argument. Soph. 0.7. 220, od yap av pax- 
pav | txvevov ards pa ovdk éxwv te ovpPodov. 
Almost a literature of criticism has been 
written on this passage, which would prob- 


ably not have called for annotation at all, 
but for the assumption that non-fulfilment 
of the condition pH otk éxwv is implied by 


the form of the sentence. It is obvious that 
the condition is fulfilled. Oedipus has no 
clue, but by a natural idiom he states his 
actual position hypothetically. ‘I am alto- 
gether a stranger to this business, and 
accordingly am about to make a proclamation; 
for I should not be tracing the crime far, if I 
had no clue. But now [since I intend to get 
a clue] I make proclamation,’ «ec. What 
could be clearer, had we not to reckon with 
the grammars ? 

In Latin ep. Cic. in Verr. 3. 29, Quantum 
Apronius edidisset deberi, tantum ex edicto 
dandum erat. Etiamne si plus edidisset 
quam quantum natum esset? Etiam. 
Quomodo? Magistratus ex istius edicto 
exigere debebant. At orator repetere poterat. 
Verum, Artemidoro recuperatore. Quid si 
minus arator dedisset quam poposcisset 
Apronius? Tudicium in aratorem in quad- 
ruplum. Cicero’s dismay, if he had been 
told that his language implied that the con- 
ditions he suggested were never fulfilled, 
may be better imagined than described. 
Livy 22. 54, Nulla profecto alia gens tanta 
mole cladis non obruta esset. Is not the 
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observation prompted by the writer’s know- 
ledge of cases where nations had succumbed 
under similar disasters? Cic. Man. 11, Hoc 
tantum bellum quis umquam arbitraretur 
uno anno confici posse? Did no one, in the 
speaker’s opinion, discuss the duration of 
the war? Livy 22. 24, Ipse quod minime 
quis crederet &c. Verg. Aen. 6. 879, neon 
illi se quisquam impune tulisset | obuius 
armato. Cic, Verr. 4. 23, Qui uideret equom 
Troianum introductum, urbem captam 
diceret. 

It would appear, then, that the rule does 
not hold. Indeed no Conditional Sentence 
can of itself convey any implication either 
as to the facts or the speaker’s impression of 
the facts. The hearer knows (if he knows 
at all) whether the condition is or is not 
fulfilled, by independent information already 
in his possession.! 

Now all this would perhaps be of small 
practical importance, were not the dictum 
made the basis of a division of the Con- 
ditional Sentence for teaching purposes, with 
inevitably unfortunate results on the more 
thoughtful learners. In an _ unthinking 
moment a master gives his form the follow- 
ing sentence to translate into Greek and 
Latin. ‘Even a Stoic would have jumped, 
if a wasp had stung his nose.’ The boy, 
seeing the words would have and #/f...had, is 
about to turn the sentence correctly, but 
(unfortunately) he pauses and reflects. Re- 
flection brings him to the conclusion that a 
wasp might have stung even a Stoic, and he 
writes down anything but what he ought. 

In place of that now in vogue, I venture 
to propose the following scheme of the Con- 
ditional Sentence as both simple and easily 
learned. Though not exhaustive, it exhibits 
all the normal forms. 


1. Future Time. 
If he shall do it, he will do wrong. 


> , so , 
(a) €i roujoet, Gduxynoer. 
(B) eav roinon, dducnoe. 


Si faciet, peccabit (or fut. perfs.). 


(8) is commoner than (a), which is some- 
what more formal and precise. 


1 It is independent knowledge too which guides 
the hearer as to the conclusion intended to be drawn 
from the hypothetical statement. Thue. i. 9 writes 
obk by obv vhowy tw Trav nepioixldwv Areiporns dv 
expdrer, ei wh Te Kal vavrixdy elxev. On this Kiihner 
(Gramm. § 574) writes ‘aber er hatte eine Flotte, 
wie wir aus der Geschichte wissen ; also konnte er 
auch ueber dieselben herrschen.’ But he has fallen 
into error from not examining the context. Thucy- 
dides is arguing that Agamemnon must have had « 
fleet, because, as Homer declares, he ruled the 
islands. 
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If he were to do it, he would do 
wrong. 
ei moujoeiev, ddiKnoreLev av. 


Si fociat, peccet (or perfs.). 


2. Present Time. 


If he is doing it, he is doing wrong. 
ei motel, GOuKEl. 

Si facit, peccat. 

If I have done wrong, I am sorry. 
ei HOiKNKa, perapeAopat. 

St peccaut, paenitet. 


If he were doing it, he would be 
doing wrong. 

ei érrolet, nOdikeL av. 

Si faceret, peccaret. 


3. Past Time. 
If he did it, he did wrong. 


ei éxoinoer (érroier), HdiKnoev (HdiKeEL). 


(without av). This dv marks the time as 
indefinite. It does not (as commonly stated) 
give indefiniteness to relatives; ie. the 
difference between ds and és ay is not that 
between who and whoever, but that between 
who and who ever (i.e. at any time). If this 
dv did merely give indefiniteness to relatives, 
then ds dv ady would be good Greek for 
‘ whoever is now singing.’ But no instance 
in support of this, could, I believe, be 
produced. 

The following table illustrates the state- 
ment of the Indefinite Sentence given above. 


1. Primary Sequence :— 


(a) drorépors &v AowdopyOy, yeAGpev. 
Whichever of the two parties he abuses 
(at any time), we laugh. 


(B) drav AowWopyOy, yeAGpev. 
Whenever he abuses, we laugh. 


éws dv AowWopHrat, dxovoopat. 
So long as he goes (shall go) on abus- 


aS 


Si fecit (faciebat), peccauit (peccabat). 
If he had done it, he would have 


ing, I shall listen. 


=e weet a 


done wrong. 
>> A > a LB LRN ” 
ei éxroinoer (érotet), ndiKnoev (HdiKeEL) av. 
Si fecisset (faceret), peccauisset 
( peccaret). 
sentences 


Obs. In each division the 


marked (B) differ from those marked (A) 
only in that they present the hypothetical 
statement less positively. 

Sentences like yeAdre jv AowWopyPacr, you 
laugh if ever they abuse, and «i pn dépomer, 
arpuvey héepew, if ever we did not bring, ete., 
are rather temporal than conditional sen- 


tences ; if ever really means whenever. See 
below. 


II. 


Indefinite Sentences in Greek. 


At present any sentence is called Indefinite, 
which is introduced by an Indefinite Rela- 
tive (doris, drov roré, Grws woré, etc.). I 
should propose to limit the designation as 
follows :— 


‘Indefinite’ means indefinite in time. No 
sentence is ‘ Indefinite,’ by whatever word it 
may be introduced, unless the time is in- 
definite. 

Indefinite sentences are introduced by (a) 
Relatives (ds, doris, d7rov, drws, &e.), (B) 
Temporal conjunctions (ézei, é7dre, éws, wept, 
&c.), (y) by éav and «i, when these are equiva- 
lent to érav and oézore. 

In primary sequence the subjunctive with 
év is used. In historic sequence the optative 


(y) é-av AowopnOy, yeAGpev. 
Lf ever (i.e. whenever) he abuses, we 
laugh. 


2. Historic Sequence :— 
(a) dmdrepots AowWopyOein, eyeAGpev. 
Whichever party he abused (at any 
time), we used to laugh. 


(B) ordre AowopyGein, éyeAGpev. 
Whenever he abused, we used to 
laugh. 


Ews Aowdopnbein, ovk eyeAOpev. 
Until he began to abuse, we used not 
to laugh. 


(y) «i AowWopybein, éyeAOper. 
Lf ever (i.e. whenever) he abused, we 
used to laugh. 


Obs. 1.—It will be seen that the Indica- 
tive does not occur in the protasis of Indefi- 
nite sentences. Sentences like darts zrovet, 
dduxet (‘whoever is now doing it ’), doris 
eroinrey ndixnoey (‘whoever then did it’), 
érov Tote éorw, eipyoopey (‘wherever he is 
now, we shall find him’), drou roré ryetro, 
eer érerGar (‘ wherever he was then leading, 
you ought to have followed’), are not 
‘Indefinite,’ but ordinary relative sentences, 
because a definite time is referred to in each 


1 This explanation accounts for the use of éav 
pawn under 1. A (8) of Conditional Sentences above : 
the reference is to an indefinite time, which the 
apodosis shows to be future. Did a Greek ever say 
éav rére ypawn for if he shall then write? Did he 
not say ef Tore ypawer? 
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case. The indefiniteness of the relative does 
not affect the question. 


2.—Sentences like the following are 


Obs. 


only apparently incompatible with the prin- 
ciples laid down above. 


> 4 , a e a a, 1D 
(a) €xOpos yép po keivos opws Aidao 
TvAynoW 
, a , ” > , %¢ 
‘yverat, Os Trevin eikwv arrarywa Bace. 


(Od. 14. 156). 


erioTapat 
. c ”~ > a ~ > c - aA ‘ 
i.e. dpav O & det pe, Kovx Spay & pH 
peel. 


(Eur. Fr. 417). 


(8) 


Since no definite time is referred to, the 
rule might seem to require ds dv Baty, & av 
dey, & av py mpéryn. But in fact no time, 
detinite or indefinite, is in question. Page, 
dei, mperee are timeless, and the relative 
clause in each case is purely adjectival ; a 
class is described. ds Bale=6 Bafov (cp. 6 
ViK@V, the victor), a bel = Ta deovra, & a oy) mperet 
=r pi mperovra. So Soph. Ant. 375 os 
rad’ épder: tb. 178 ff. doris... drrera ... 
ga. . . vopifer: Thuc. 2. 64 oirwes Avrodvrat. 

The explanation of sentences like Thue. 

2. 37 tov méAas, ci... Spa is similar: dpa is 
timeless, and «i... dpa is an adjectival 
rather than a conditional clause. The mean- 
ing is ‘a neighbour who does,’ not ‘our 
neighbour, if ever he does.’ Soin Soph. 7'r. 
944 ef mus... Aoyilerar=doTis . . . AoyiLerat, 
= 6 Aoy:Lopevos, ‘ the man who,’ &e. 

In Latin on the same principle a purely 
descriptive clause with Indicative appears 
sometimes in oratio obliqua: cp. hortatur ad 
cetera, quae leuia sunt, parem animum gerant 
(Sall.). 

Obs. 3.—Xenophon’s affectation of the 
Imperf. Indic. in Ages. 11. 3 ei tis [#.e. doris] 

. quevero, Anab. 1.9.13 dan tis 7OerAev, and 
elsewhere, is « deliberate artifice employed 


CLASSEN’S 


Thukydides erklixt von J. Classen. Zweiter 
Band, Zweiter Buch. Vierte Auflage be- 
sorgt von J. Steup. Weidmann, Berlin. 
1889. pp. iv. 238. 2 M. 25 Pf. 


PropaBLy no author by a single work ever 
gave rise to so vast a literature as Thucy- 
dides. It almost requires the devotion of a 
life-time to keep pace with the swiftly-grow- 
ing mass of comment and criticism. The 
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for the sake of a gain in vividness. The 
explanation is still that given in Obs. 2: i.e. 
orn tis HOeAev is a purely adjectival clause 
detining an omitted antecedent ravry, and 
ci tis [t.€. doris] jpdvero= Tov dpvvdpevov.— 
Anab. 6. 5. 6 éreAdpBavev, 1. 1. 5 adduxvetro, 
Thue. 7.10 érypira (quoted by Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses), are not instances of this 
kind. In each case the reference is to a 
definite occasion or period of time. See 
Obs. 1. 

Xen. An. 1. 9. 27 “Orov dé yrds oravios 

mavu ein, avtos b€ €OUvaTO TapacKkevacacbar 

, Suamréurwv exéAeve Tovs Pidovs Tos... 
immots éudadXew Tovrov, though at first sight 
perplexing, does not violate the rule. édvvaro 
is not for dvvarro. A succession of clauses 
beginning with relatives having the same 
antecedent offended the Greek ear, and 
accordingly ‘whom I saw and to whom I 
gave’ ag as ov flor kat ewxa avTe: 
cp. Thue. 7. 62. 2 o vavpaxiay pev Ket Ass 
Xen. Cyr. 3, 1. 38 ds owebhipa % Hp Kai ov pot 
eddxets Oavpdlev atitdv. In the present 
passage airds dé édvvaro thus stands for a 
relative clause, and this clause being purely 
adjectival (ze. containing a limiting de- 
scription of the place indicated by drov at 
the head of the sentence) the Indicative is 
right. In strict grammar the sentence 
would run drov 8€ xiAds oravios ein, | €i Toros 
cin] Grov airos édvvaro, If Xenophon had 
written (as he might have done) airds dé 
éxet édvvato, this explanation would have 
been instantly apparent. 

Prof. Goodwin regards these passages 
(Obs. 2 and 3) as exhibiting alternative 
Indicative forms for those tabulated above. 
This seems to me to disguise the essential 
difference between Indefinite (Time) Sen- 
tences and ordinary Relative Sentences in 
Definite Time, with injurious consequences 
to learners. 

M. A. BayFIeEcp. 


SECOND BOOK OF THUCYDIDES. 


countless emendations, the endless studies, 
the ponderous volumes on Thucydidean 
grammar, geography, inflexions—they would 
fill a whole library with their bulk. Yet it 
is improbable that the last word will ever 
be spoken. For Thucydidean criticism is 
perpetually shifting its ground. No sooner 
is one problem solved than others obtrude 
themselves ; and the serious scholar cannot 
bear uncertainty. Since the the last edition 
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of the second book by Poppo in 1866, and 
even of that by Classen in 1879, a new 
literature has arisen. Both works are ap- 
pearing in a revised form, the former still 
under the care of Stahl, the latter now 
under that of*Steup. There are many living 
Thucydidean scholars whose work needs 
neither apology nor praise. But none occupy 
a higher place at the present time than Stahl 
and Steup, and the publishers of these two 
important works are to be congratulated on 
having secured the services of such eminent 
editors. 

The considerable additions which Steup 
has made to Classen’s second book appear 
mainly in the appendix. In dealing with 
the commentary he has only altered what has 
been clearly shown to be wrong. Hence, even 
when he is inclined to disagree with Classen’s 
interpretation, he often prefers to repress his 
doubts rather than introduce fresh matter, and 
in only quiteafew cases has he broken through 
this self-denying ordinance. The editor has 
also avoided, as far as possible, polemical 
discussions and provocative asperity. On 
two scholars only, Naber and Miiller- 
Striibing, is he somewhat severe. But this 
merely means that Steup does not belong to 
the sensational school of criticism. The 
majority of Naber’s corrections are no doubt 
extravagant, and Miiller-Striibing’s most 
startling feat, not less ingenious than the 
tactics of the Plataeans themselves, has not, 
I think, produced any marked effect on the 
minds of English scholars, with perhaps two 
exceptions. 

Thelimits of this notice compel me to pass by 
the bulk of the new matter in both commen- 
tary and appendix with a general acknow- 
ledgment of its excellence. I have read 
the book through with the close attention 
and respectful consideration that it deserves, 
and the impression left on my mind is that 
it forms a very valuable contribution 
towards the interpretation of the text, aud 
that criticism of the text is its only weak 
point. A few misprints, not more than two 
dozen, remain uncorrected. The worst are 
kabeAvicoavres in the text (p. 180), and &xnpov 
(8 inverted) for éxdypov in the appendix (p. 
228). There can be no doubt that the 
new edition will receive a cordial welcome 
among teachers of Greek in England. 

The text of the second book, though left 
by Thucydides in a more finished state than 
that of some books, is still in a sad 
condition and neither Classen nor Steup 
has done very much towards improv- 
ing it. It is often surprising what a vast 
amount of labour and skill is uselessly ex- 
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pended by editors in the attempt to explain 
the inexplicable. What can the most 
learned lucubrations avail if the text is 
wrong? And how long will it be possible 
for an intelligent person to suppose that 
Thucydides is a muddle-headed thinker with 
no regard for syntax? You may ransack 
the whole of Greek literature to discover a 
parallel to a strange construction—to what 
purpose, if it is a gloss or one of Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s adscripts that is defiling the clear 
stream? Nothing in the future will do more 
for Thucydides than a scientific use of the 
knife. Cut away the accretions, and you 
will discover that Thucydides is a very clear 
thinker and a fairly clear writer ; and that 
the difficulties in him are due not to his ignor- 
ance of grammar, but to the peculiarities of 
his intellect. I will now notice a few pas- 
sages some of which will serve to illustrate 
this contention. The text is first given in 
every case from the edition before us. 

In c. 2, 4 ywepyy érovotvro . . és piAiav THv 
Todw dyayeiv. Kai dvetrev 6 kypvé . . Ta. Orda, 
vopivovres, it is certainly better to regard xai 
dvetrey . . Ta O7Aa as a parenthesis with 
Poppo, Stahl, Croiset, and probably Shilleto, 
and to connect vopifovres with éovotvro. 
How often xai introduces a parenthesis in 
the sense of ‘and actually.’ Cf. c. 49, 5, 
where Steup rightly keeps cai. . épacav és 
In the latter pas- 


gpéara in a parenthesis. 
sage, Steup suggests that a participle has 
dropped out between é5pacay and és. Perhaps 


we should insert éodpapdvres. C. 4, 2 Steup 
retains Classen’s éuzreipovs 8& exovres tos 
dudKovras Tod py expevyew [Wore SuePOeipovo oi 
modXoi|. Beyond doubt the words bracketed 
are an adscript. The adore betrays it, and 
so does the variant zoAAoi in one MS., 
apart from the fact thatitis nonsense. But 
Tov pr expevyew, which alone Stahl and 
Herwerden bracket, ought to be included, for 
urrerpot TOU py expevyery, if it is Greek, means 
‘experienced in not escaping,’ after the 
analogy of depo. trav dwWdwv above. The 
sentence is complete at duwxovras. In the 
same chapter, Aaovres Kal diaxdarres, 
bracket xai with Herwerden. The addition 
of xai between participles is a common cor- 
ruption. C.7,2 Kai Aaxedammoviors pev . . Tois 
rakeivwv éXopevors vines (Classen for MSS. vais) 
éreraxOnoav twoveioGa. Foreign scholars are, 
I think, unacquainted with Shilleto’s edition. 
He is the only critic who has seen that the 
sentence down to vais émerdy6n—is correct, 
and that here a lacuna occurs, ending with 
érdxOnoav. Read vais éreradxOn (‘ot pos rhv 
évppaxiav éraxOnoav’) rovetobar «x.7.A. CF. 
with Shilleto III. 86, 2 aiep xai rpos Thy . . 
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évupaxiav érdxOnoav. Inc. 9, 2 Steup reads 
[eAorovvyovor per [oi évrds "lo Opn00], which is 
much better than Herwerden’s[IeAorovvncw1| 
ot pev évros i. In an appendix on ec. 11, 4 
the new editor casts doubt on the words 
Sed0s duewov, and his position, in spite of 
Stahl’s explanation of dyewov, is so strong 
that I suggest they are a reminiscence of 
some proverbial saying about déos or edAaBeua, 
inserted by a reader. Compare Ar. Av. 376 
GAN’ am’ €xOpav Sra ToAAA pavOdvovew ot 
copot » yap evAdBea cwfer mavra. Suidas, 
in quoting Proverbs c. 1, 7, 8.v. dofos, 
remarks 6 BovAdpuevos codds elvar am’ eida- 
Betas dpxerar. The well known sentence ec. 
11. 6—maor yap év rots dppact Kai év TO Tap- 
avtixa, épav mdoxovrds te anes opyi mpoo- 
mimtel, Kat ot Aoyitue@ eAdyiota xpwipevor Guvpo 
meiota és épyov xaficravra.—has probably 
been obscured by the intrusion of extraneous 
matter. Perhaps kai év r@ wapavrixa is a 
gloss on év rots dupact, which is more than 
difficult enough to need one: this is connected 
to the preceding words by xai, as glosses 
so often are when they get into the text. 
Herwerden rigidly brackets oi, but Oppo 
mheiora also must go as a mere gloss on 
hoywpod... xpwpevor, so that the sentence 
may have run zaou yap év (re) [Usener’s cor- 
rection] rots dupacw dpav récyovrds te anbes 
épyn tpoominre, Kai Loyiope eAdxiora xpwpevor 
és épyov xabioravra. Atc. 13, 7 Steup fol- 
lows Beloch in reading rév zap’ éradéw 
éfaxuryiriov [Kat prpiwy], to which Stahl 
answers with Diod. xii., 40,4. The difficul- 
ties created by numbers in this book alone 
are sufficient to daze a thoughtful reader. 
In a note on c. 15, 5 ra wAeiorov déua éxpavto, 
kal viv ére. . . és GAAa Tov iepOv vouilerar TO 
‘dart xpjoOa, after recognizing the difficulty 
in ra. tAciorov déia pointed out by Torstrik, 
Steup suggests that ra mAciorov agi should 
be read after és d\Aa. More probably the 
words are a misplaced gloss on és dAAa tov 
iepav, and should be bracketed. C. 19 
remains disfigured by at least two glaring 
adscripts. First we have ddixovro és ’Axapvas, 
XGpov péyrrov ths ’Arrucns tdv Syywwv Kadov- 
pevwv. Critics who can believe in such an 
explanation as this would not be surprised 
at reading in Macaulay, ‘ James was already 
in London, the largest town in England.’ 
Then in the following sentence comes the 
familiar adscript of airds, in xaBefopevor és 
airév otparoredév te éroijoavro,! where és 
airév is probably added by the same editor 
who made the remark y@pov . . . kaAovpévwr. 


1 The MSS. vary between x@pov and xwplov, and 
the early editors have ard for abrdv. M has xal 
nabe(Suevol re és abrdv, as also has T 


Where else could the army have encamped ? 
Just before, xabeLopevor appears twice cor- 
rectly without és airdv. Inc. 20, 4 T tpw- 
xiAuow yap déadirar éyévovro, Polle’s emen- 
dation zoAira: does not seem to make way, 
probably because, whenever the difficulty 
lies in a number, we are distrustful of any 
correction which does not attack the number 
itself. C. 21,3 as dxpodcOa Exavros apynro : 
Steup here keeps Badham’s correction of 
the MSS. dv dxpodoOa as exactos or dv ad. 
éxaoros. But the omission of és in some MSS. 
seems to show rather that as is a gloss, 
again misplaced, ondv. At any rate Stahl’s 
reading, eis for ds, is certainly based on an 
unsound principle of correction. In e. 25, 1 
GvOpworwv otk évovrwy is obelized. Classen 
proposed to insert dgvopdaywv after dvOparwv, 
and Herwerden prints av0. ob roAAGv évdvtwv. 
Comparing vii. 77, [had thought of dv6pwrwv 
deov ov Kev, Which, as a guess, is not so bold 
as Miiller-Striibing’s épjuw.2 We read in ec. 
27, 1 that the Athenians thought it would 
be safer to colonize Aegina (the eyesore of 
the Piraeus, Classen reminds us) with 
Athenians ; but the words ry [eAotovvicw 
érixeysevnv are undoubtedly a false explana- 
tion by a commentator and should be 
omitted. Much trouble has been caused in 
c. 36, 3 ra 5é wAciw aris adrol jets oid of 
viv dvres .. . ernvénoapev, because none have 
perceived that airjs isa false adscript, mean- 
ing ‘sc. rhs dpyqs, which is wrong. Read 
[avrjs] and translate ‘for the rest («.e. ra. ris 
moAews), We ourselves, etc.’ In c. 40, 2 the 
true remedy for the words é dé rots avrots 
oe 8 Kat érépots pos épya TETPAppLevots is to 
alter érépors into érepa with Classen, since 
this is only the common blunder of a ter- 
mination altered under the influence of 
neighbouring inflexions. 

I must pass over some unsatisfactory pas- 
sages and come toc. 44, 2 yaAerov pév otv 
oid’ amadyeiv (MSS. ofda reiBayv) ov, dv... 
éfeze tropyvyjpata. Steup agrees with Mad- 
vig’s statement: ‘dv cal roAAdxus efere bropvy- 
para requirunt aliquid quod ad oblivionem et 
doloris lenitatem pertineat. As regards 
grammar, there is no objection to the MSS. 
meiBev, because raira can be supplied. But 
what is this ratra? Either it recalls évy zoAv- 
tporos yap émiaoravrat Then how is it 
xarerov weiGerv? Or the words may 


2 After all the Scholiast may have misled us. 
Perhaps od« évévrwy does not apply to the town of 
Methone itself, but to its fortress, which was un- 
garrisoned ; so that Methone (=xwplov=mérAis) is 
distinguished from the fortress of Methone (=ve?xos. 
Cf. iii. 34 of Notium). This gives a better meaning 
to diadpaydv +d orpardredov...mpds Td TEeiXos TETpapu- 
uevov, éorimre: és Thy Meddvny below. 
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refer to Pericles’ general object—to comfort 
the parents. But this, says Steup, implies 
that Pericles distrusts his powers, which in 
itself is strange, and also Pericles has not 
yet stated all the reasons which the parents 
have for accepting comfort. But Steup 
rightly rejects Madvig’s dmaeiv, which 
would make Pericles guilty of want of taste, 
even supposing the sentiment were possible 
in the Athenian stateman’s mouth. Yet it 
is hard to see how oda reiMav could become 
corrupted into Steup’s of’ dradyeiv. Ando- 
cides 1, 70 has et ris te tyav woh... 
dvacras tropvyodatrw. If A feels zoos, 
desideriwm, for a thing, and B has it and is 
ready to give it him, A naturally reminds B 
of it. Conversely, if D has something which 
C has lost, and cannot give it C, but reminds 
C of it, C will feel—what? Read then yaderov 
pev obv LAA <MH)> T1OGetv ov, dv... eere 
irouvyjpara. Evidently this isan uncial cor- 
ruption, though corruptions of the uncial 
period are not very common in this author. 
AA causes the loss of M, TT the loss of H, 
Compare the Funeral Oration of Gorgias, 
avtrav amrobavovtwv 6 7dOo0s ob cvvaréebaver. 

In the same chapter Steup restores 
adaipeOy for Classen’s ddaipeBetn. C. 53, 3 
TO piv mpotadarwpeivy to Sdgavtt Kadr@ ovdels 
mpoOvpos hv... 6 Tu Oe Hdn Te HOV Kal TayTa- 
x00ev 7d és aird Kepdadéov, Totro Kai KaAdv Kai 
xpyoywov xatéorn. Here Steup objects to 
Stahl’s insertion of 7’ between 76 and és, the 
object of which is to connect zavraydbev 
with #dv instead of with xepdadréov. It is in- 
conceivable, says Steup, that a man desirous 
of immediate enjoyment should survey all 
sides of the question before indulging him- 
self. Moreover is it possible to speak of 
anything helping towards immediate gratifi- 
cation (7d és aid xepdadéov) in contrast with 
efforts directed towards the future attain- 
ment of good (rd pév zporadatwpev)? He 
suggests 6 re 8¢ dn Te Hdd Kai 7d é’ ado (cf. 
1, 141, 6; 4, 28, 1) xepdaddov, rovro mavta- 
x0bev Kai Kaddv Kai xpnomov xaréoryn. C. 58, 2 
exvyevomevn yap 7) vooos évraiba 5) wavy ériece 
tovs A@nvaiovs. Here Steup and Naber detect 
a blunder in érvyevopevy since it contradicts 
ce. 57, 1; 58,1. Classen merely remarked 
on the word, ‘besonders von widerwiirtigen 
Ereignissen.’ The proposed corrections are 
émuoropevn (Steup), and érvrewvopevn (Naber). 
After comparing c.54andsuggesting ém.N EM 


opevn, I pass on to c. 63, 3 ray’ dy Te 


mow ot ToLOdvTOL . . . aToAETELAV, Kal €l TOU emi 
oho aitav airdévopo oixnoeav. No one has 
observed that airdévoyor here is very awkward, 
because it refers to oi dmpaypoves, whose 
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policy is contemptuously summed up below 
in dogdadds dSovlevew. It is a confusion of 
thought which Thucydides could not impute 
to Pericles to describe a party in the same 
breath as airdvopor and dovAon. Probably 
airovoyo. is a gloss wrongly explaining ézi 
odav airav, fiir sich allein. Dr. Rutherford 
points out how often odds causes glosses in 
the text. C. 75, 3 iyepas 8 Exouv T EBSopyxovra 
kai vuktas fuvexos: here both Steup and 
Stahl suggest @’ for O’, but Steup thinks © 
too small, and suggests also érraxaidexa. 
Perhaps Thucydides gave no number at all, 
and O’ is a corruption of ov, the abbrevia- 
tion of otrws. At c. 76, 4 Bpoxous re mepiBar- 
Aovres dvéxdwv, Dr. Rutherford’s correction 
(C. R. ii. pp. 261 and 292) dvetAxov (i.e. 
ANEAKON for ANEKAON) is most felicit- 
ous, and depends on the same principle as 
Cobet’s mpwrwv for mparov ine. 34 of this 
book. Inc. 80, 1 ddvvarwv dvrwv ~vpBonbeiv 
trav ard Oadacons ’Axapvavwv, padiws av ’Axap- 
vaviav oxovTes .. . KpaTynoover, assuming that 
grammar will allow dv to go witha ydvresonly , 
asStahland Classen say, Steup rightly objects 
to it on the ground of interpretation. Croiset 
thinks dy a dittography ; but Steup, compar- 
ing c. 83, 1 of dd Oadrdoons dvw ’Axapvaves, 
suggests that dv represents a misplaced dvw. 
No doubt this is so, but the dvw may be due 
not to Thucydides, but to an editor’s ex- 
planation of gupBonbeiv. C. 83, 3 Kai oix 
é\afov vuxros toppicdpevor, Bloomfield’s 
ddoppcapevo. is on a fair way towards ad- 
mission into this edition, and Stahl actually 
prints it in Poppo. Frequently do and iad 
are confused in the MSS. of Thucydides. 
Naber wrongly conjectured édopyurdpevor. 
In c. 84 é&v kAvdwviw, the evidence in favour 
of restoring év «xAvdwv with Stahl and 
Naber appears complete. C. 87, 3 ovde 
Sixavov THs yvopns TO Kata Kpdtos viKnOev, Exov 
d€ twa év aire avrioyiav. So Classen reads, 
omitting py between xara and xpdros, and 
translating ‘und nicht darf der entschlossene 
Mut, der mit héchster Anstrengung (der 
Feinde) fiir den Augenblick besiegt ist, doch 
in sich Griinde genug zu dem entgegenge- 
setzten Erfolge tragt.’ Stahl objects to the 
aorist vixnbév being twisted into ‘fiir den 
Augenblick b.,’ and to dvrioyia as causa 
contrarit eventus instead of contradictio. He 
replaces py and renders animi per vim non 
devictus habitus. Steup also rightly thinks 
py required, though he does not print it, and, 
as pa) Kata kparos cannot be translated ‘ nicht 
ginzlich,’ he suggests altering it to ya Kat’ 
dxpas, Which may be right though Thucy- 
dides’ imitators have xara xpdros. In c. 
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89, 5 5 Steup reads py péAXAovras Te dEvov Tod 
mapaXrdoyou mpagew for the MSS. rod rapa 
mwodv. Stahl brackets these words on the 
ground that the Scholiast did not find them, 
but; Steup objects that he may have found 
them and not have understood them, which 
is very probable. The note on c. 89, 6 ro 
ovK €ikore mAéov mepoBnvrat pas } TH Kara 
\éyov mapacxeyp remains unsatisfactory. 
Bohme’s translation of the latter part, ‘als 
sie uns fiirchten wiirden, wenn wir verhilt- 
nismissig (so stark wie sie) geriistet wiiren,’ 
comes to this, that ‘the enemy fear us more 
with a small force than they would if we 
had a large one’—a strange paradox indeed. 
Classen falls back on the assumption that the 
text is in some way corrupt, but I do not see 
why we cannot translate, ‘they are filled 
with fear of us owing to the improbable, 
(i.e. they never expected we should fightthem), 
more than owing to the preparations we are 
likely to make.’ rq xata Adyov tapackevy is 
due to Thucydides’ love of antithesis and is 
effective in Phormio’s mouth, even though 
no reinforcements could reach him before the 
battle. The enemy certainly were afraid 
that, unless they forced on a battle at once, 
reinforcements would arrive. (Cf c. 85, 6 
and 92, 6 fol.) In ce. 93, 5 drorepacat tod 
Tletparis rod Awévos tav ’AOnvaiwv, the last 
four words are certainly spurious; as Naber 
says. In order to explain their presence 


Stahl is reduced to the supposition that they 
are intended to distinguish the Athenian 
from the Corinthian Piraeus, Now, apart 
from the fact that the two places are differ- 
ently spelt, what.reader of Thucydides in his 
senses could imagine that the Peloponnesians 
were going to make an attempt on a Corin- 
thian port? At c. 93, 3 ézel ovr’ dro Tov 
m™popavous ToApHoay av xal? novxiav, ovr’ «i 
duevooivre py ovK av mpoacbécba (so Steup 
rightly, for Classen’s rpoaioGecGa), Classen 
himself abandoned the idea that there is a 
contrast here between an open and a secret 
attempt on the Piraeus. Steup now suggests 
that Thucydides wrote only éei ovre tod- 
poe av, ovre ef Stevooivto, pi) ovK av mpoaw- 
Gécba. That is to say dd rod mpodavois is 
a gloss on roApjoa, and kal’ yovyxiav a mis- 
placed gloss on devooitvro. But Steup’s 
duevootvro must be exchanged for Stahl’s 
correction davootvro, and then the sentence 
is restored. 

I have only been able to mention a few of 
the places in this book where corruption 
probably exists. There are many others 
where difficulties are either certainly or 
possibly due to the insertion of editorial 
notes, and often the very difficulties pointed 
out in this most serviceable edition them- 
selves suggest means by which they may be 
removed, 

E. C. Marcuanr. 


F. MULLER’S SEVENTH BOOK OF THUCYDIDES. 


Thukydides VII. Erklérende Ausgabe fiir 
den Schul- und Privatgebrauch von Dr. 
Franz Mitier. Paderborn, Ferdinand 
Schéningh. 1889. Pp. v. 208. Mk. 1.80. 


THE notes on this book are, if not fuller, at 
least of a more critical character, where 
occasion requires, than those of the editor’s 
previous editions of ii. (ch. 1—65) and vi. 
Miiller rightly thinks that, if Thucydides is 
to receive in the curricula of German gym- 
nasia attention commensurate with his worth 
and dignity, a commentary must have in 
view not simply the explanation of difficulties 
in the syntax and the sense, but must also 
help to a thorough understanding of the con- 
tents of the book by discussing and grouping 
the matters of chief moment, by gui- 
dance in the analysis of the speeches, and by 
preparing the way for a good translation. 
The text follows in the main that of 
Stahl’s ‘still unsurpassed editio stereotypa 


1874,’ deviations being indicated immedi- 
ately below the text space. Very many, if 
not most, of the deviations simply follow, as 
Miiller states, changes made by Stahl him- 
self in the Poppo-Stahl edition of 1882. 
Notwithstanding his conservative stand- 
point the editor acknowledges—what every 
earnest student of Thucydides feels 
sooner or later—a growing respect for and 
confidence in Stahl’s views, and this not in 
textual criticism alone. 

Miiller is however more conservative 
than even the Poppo-Stahl edition, rightly 
retaining the vulgate in the following (among 
other) important passages: 6 § 1 mpoéAGou, 
Classen and Stahl zrapéAGo ; 10 6 ris 7éA€ws, 
St. [6 rijs woAews]; 12 § 5 efovoia, St. [éfov- 
cia]; 13 § 2 airopodcas, St. adrovopias ; 29 § 
4 rav Opaxaor, St. [7d ray Spaxar] ; 29 § 5 
obdepuais joowv paddov érépas, St. ovdewias 
7 ao aov[padrdov érépas]; 31 § 4 xaradvover 
tov mdAcuov, St. [rov wédepor] ; 36 § 5 re 
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dvrirpwpov évyxpodora (with Cl. for vulg. 70), 
St. dvrempwpw Evyxpoioa ; 37 § 3 imméas te 
moAXovs, St. imméas te< trois >odXovs ; 39 § 
2 rav rwrovpévor, St. [rv twovpevov] ; 42 § 
4 and 86 § 2 omits ravryy which St. inserts ; 
49 $1 omits troxeipa, which St. inserts ; 
52 § 2 rav ’APnvaiwr, St. [rav ’AOnvaiwr] ; 64 
§ 2 xai vies, St. [kai vies]; 69 § 2 avrois, St. 
[avrois] ; 85 § 4 Suxedixe St. [Scxedcxo]. 

Not to be commended perhaps is the 
bracketing with Cl. of érra 7) éxra® oradiwv 
in 2 § 4, certainly not the adoption there 
with Cl. from Vat. of rapa for xara, and the 
bracketing with Cl. of péyp in 7 § 1, as 
also with St. of év dAxdow 7) tAoios 7) GAAws 
orws avin 7§ 3. In 16 § 2 Miiller rightly 
inserts with St. xai éxarov, asin 49 § 1 he 
reads with the same é@dponoe xparnOeis. In 
57 § 8 & Navraxrov, which St. and M. 
adopt from Vat., seems to be decidedly 
preferable to Cl.’s év Navrdxrw éx Navrdxrov ; 
and in 63 § 3 it seems better with St. and 
M. to bracket roAd zAciov, than with Cl. 
ov éAacoov; as also in 79 § 1 to bracket 
é\Gciv with the former, rather than to 
defend it with the latter. 

In 13 § 2 Miiller has found no better 
explanation of éx’ avropodias tpodace than 
Cl.’s ‘on any (favourable) occasion for 
desertion.’ Noremedy is found for ria rpiyh 
in 32 § 2, nor for éAéywv in 75 § 4, except 
to bracket them. In 43 § 2 zapackevi 
togevpatwv the difficulty is left unsolved. In 
63 § 4 dixavoicay, St.’s emendation for dixaiws 
av, is not adopted, the two words being 
simply bracketed, with Cl., as corrupt. In 
71 § 2 da 7d * * dvopadov is considered 
‘corrupt and beyond remedy.’ As_ the 
larger critical editions however have never 
satisfactorily solved these difficulties, we 
ought not to expect too much of a com- 
mentary of more modest pretensions. But 
in all these, as in other difficult passages, the 
student is at least fairly treated and informed 
of the various remedies that have been 
proposed. 

In 25 § 6 Miiller seems to be right in 
thinking that dvéxAwy means pulled out, or, if 
broke off, that from the small boats ropes 
were put round the pales and these then 
wound up and broken off by windlasses on 
the vais pupioddpos. For in drawing hori- 
zontally the small boats would be too light 
to break off the pales. See my note in 
Appendix on 25 § 25 (end). 

In 28 § 3 Miiller reads, padiora 8 aidrois 
éxielev dt. Svo modguovs apa elyov Kal és 
irovixiay xabérracayv roaryy nv mpiv yevéerOat 
qmiomoer av tis Gkovoas,TO yy ad’Tovs 
moAvopkoupevors ... drorrHvat ... avtuToAopKeiv 
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rovjoat, taking with St. the infs. as appos, 
explanation of jv. In]. 18 he rightly fol- 
lows St. in taking écov = quatenus, and dere 
(not duws 8€ which Cl. conjectures) as correl. 
proper to rocovrov. 

29 § 5 Kat Evpdhopa rp wodAE...devy the 
MSS. reading is retained, as shown above, 
and the passage rendered essentially as 
Jowett translates. 31 § 4 xaradvovot tov 
modepnov is retained in the text and rendered 
‘abandon warlike intentions,’ but in the 
Appendix mention is made of L. Herbst’s 
conjecture, xaraAvovor Tov tA ODY, after vi. 
34 § 6 xatadioa dv rov Ao and (Pseud.) 
Dem. 4 76 piv wiciv katadéAvka. 

In 41 § 2 at Kepatar trép trav Eorhuv... 
éxwAvov, on account of the difficulty in 
understanding how the two cranes could 
work across an interval of two plethra, 
Miiller thinks the éozAo here are probably 
not the intervals between each two 6Axddes, 
but the various entrances (as viewed from the 
sea side) or exits of the palisade itself, in 
front of each of which a merchantman 
carrying a dolphin-bearing crane on each 
side was placed just far enough out to leave 
on each side a space opening into the éorAovs 
about as wide as the éo7Aovs itself. In this 
way, it is true, the working of the crane 
becomes intelligible, but it is strange then 
that in 38 § 3 Thucydides so emphasized the 
distance of the éAxades from each other with- 
out mentioning that this was just the 
interval between the éo7Ao: or exits from the 
palisade. 

In the difficult passage 48 § 6 St.’s text 
is followed, xai wy, xpnparw Ews Tord xpeio- 
cous eiai, vixnOevras dmever, ‘and not, while 
they are far superior in point of money, to 
depart just after a defeat.’ 

In 50 § 3 wapecxevaoOa, Abresch’s emen- 
dation, is adopted with St., but with a slight 
difference in the rendering. Miiller under- 
stands thus: ‘ the strategi of the Athenians 
proclaimed ¢o all, i.e. all the troops without 
exception, the proposed departure, as secretly 
as possible from the enemy, and to hold 
themselves prepared, whenever the signal 
should be given, i.e. to be ready’; in other 
words, the announcement of departure is 
made to the army, and they begin at once 
secret preparations. The army is now in 
the ‘alarm-state,’ on the ‘alarm-signal’ 
(drav tus onunvy) they make final preparations 
for leaving. 

This is enough to give a fair idea of 
Miiller’s treatment of the most difficult 
passages. In the Critical Appendix con- 
siderable space is devoted to the results of 
the latest investigations, especially in refe- 
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rence to ship-building and naval matters. 
And in general it may be said that the 
editor shows a thorough acquaintance with 
the most recent as well as the older literature 
connected with book vii. An especial merit 
of his edition is the careful use made 
throughout of the Topografia Archaeologica 
di Siracusa by Halm and the two Cavallaris. 

The notes are below the text, on the same 
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page, as in the German editions generally 
and the American ‘College Series of Greek 
Authors. They are in general concise, 
clear, and to the point. It need hardly be 
added that the reviewer considers this a most 
excellent school edition. 


CHARLES Forster SMITH. 
Vanderbilt University. 





LUDWIG VON SYBEL ON THE SYMPOSIUM OF PLATO. 


ein Programm der 
1888. Mar- 
3 Mk. 


Platon’s Symposion : 
Academie, von L. v. SYBEL. 
burg: Elwert. Pp. viii. 122. 


Tuat the Phaedrus was a sort of inaugural 
discourse or Programme (whatever that 
may mean with reference to Athenian 
modes of life) is a suggestion with which 
scholars have been familiar from the time of 
Schleiermacher. In this ‘Gratulationsschrift,’ 
written to mark the Jubilee of his father the 
historian’s doctorate, Herr von Sybel defends 
the like hypothesis respecting the Symposium. 
Not that he conceives the dialogue in the 
strictest sense to have celebrated the Open- 


ing of the Academy ; for 385 B.c., the termi- 
nus a quo for the composition of the Sym- 
posium, is at least two years subsequent to the 
most probable date of the foundation of the 


school. But he contends with much plausi- 
bility for the position that this dialogue 
was in some way nearly associated with the 
early days of the Academy and conveyed to 
those most concerned an intimation (dwvavra 
ovveroiow) of the life and doctrine to be looked 
for there. Whether the shrine of Eros, 
which in later times was so conspicuous 
amongst those olive woods, had existed in the 
earliest times or not, it may well be that the 
peculiar form both of the Symposium and of 
the Phaedrus was not unconnected with it. 
Be all this as it may, the writing now before 
us, a brochure of 122 pages, is well worth 
reading, and will sustain the author's repu- 
tation as a student of the highest literature 
as well as of the history of art. 

The philosophical content of the dialogue, 
although clearly stated, is not treated as the 
principal thing, and the discussion of it 
towards the beginning of the little work 
is unfortunately less interesting and less 
satisfactory than what follows it. The author 
is not free from the tendency to over-system- 
atization which is the bane of Platonic criti- 

NO, XXXIII, VOL, IV. 


cism. His formal tabulations imply a pre- 
ciseness of schematism which is foreign to 
Plato at his best. 

It is in the second and third portions of 
the treatise, where he is dealing with the 
literary form and of the ethical spirit of the 
Symposium, that the genial force of this 
interpreter becomes clearly marked. Instead 
of the pedantic minuteness with which recent 
commentators have perplexed the student, 
by finding some rhetorical artifice or common- 
place at every turn, till Plato’s pages are 
with Rhythmik and Kolometry ‘scribbled 
o'er ,’ Von Sybel justly throws into relief the 
special flourishes of Pausanias and Agathon. 
He estimates at its true value the frequency 
of anacoluthon, and assigns the proper reason 
for it :— 

Die Sprache als Ausdrucksweise ist die beste 
Conversationssprache, welche im Bereiche des Griech- 
ischen jemals zu Papier gebracht worden ist. Ganz 
allein der Logik des Gedankens folgend bedient sie 
sich der méglicher Ausdrucksformen mit aller Freiheit. 
Zahllos sind im Symposion die Anacoluthieen der 
Form, an keiner Stelle bleibt die Méglichkeit eines 
Zweifels am Gedankengaug. Es ist ein Genuss den 
feinen Bewegungen dieser Sprache zu _ folgen 


(p. 97). y 

Our author has many subtle observations 
on the persons of the dialogue and their 
significance in leading up to, or in developing, 
the central thought. And he distinguishes 
with equal subtilty and accuracy between 
the husk and the kernel, the vehicle and 
the main lesson conveyed. It is impossible 
in a short notice to do justice to a work of 
which the parts are so intimately blended 
and so finely interlaced. Suffice it to say 
that in these few pages the contents of 
this important dialogue are enucleated and 
presented analytically in various novel lights 
with grace and skill, and that the whole 
interpretation is vitally suffused with a keen 
sense of the realities of Hellenic life, and of 


their world-historical significance. 
P 
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Herr von Sybel’s thesis—the Symposium 
an Academic Programme—whether  sub- 
stantiated or not, is at least suggestive. 
For it reminds us how revolutionary was 
Plato’s plan of education :—not less aston- 
ishing one would imagine to the upholders of 
the old Righteous Cause (Avkavos Adyos) than 
it would have seemed to the Busbys and the 
Keates of modern England. Plato dares 
once for all at the outset to discard exhor- 
tation (vovernrixy) and to lay the foundation 
of the Higher Culture in sympathy. He is 
well aware that the new principle also has its 
weak side. But the one safeguard he requires 
is that sympathy should be informed with 
love of truth. Mere affection and mere know- 
ledge taken apart (as witness Pausanias and 
Eryximachus) are corruptible and futile :— 
not so the passion, at once human and divine, 
which lifts companionship out of the trivial- 
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ities of human intercourse into energetic and 
practical communion with a noble ideal. 

The Symposium, if read aright, is an inex- 
haustible well-spring of encouragement for 
the true teacher. It may remind him of his 
misfortunes—for did not Socrates fail with 
Alcibiades after all? But would ‘ Strict Age 
and sour Severity’ have succeeded better ? 
And how much worse a man would Alcibiades 
have been, had he never peeped under the 
Silenus-mask, or had he never known the 
‘oestrus’ of Socratic enthusiasm, which all 
present at that bright gathering had in 
some way felt ? 

That all education, to be worth anything, 
must be creative in a sense, and that there 
can be no creation without sympathy nor 
without ideas—this is one at least of the 
many lessons of the Symposium. 

L, CAMPBELL. 





HEADLAM’S IPHIGENEIA AT AULIS OF EURIPIDES. 


The Iphigeneia at Aulis of Euripides. With 
Introduction and Notes, by Ciinton E. 8. 
Heapiam, B.A. Cambridge University 
Press. 1889. 2s. 6d. 


Tus is a book of the right sort. The mat- 
ter of the notes and introduction, whether 
original or not, bears the stamp of thoughtful 
and enlightened consideration. The former 
contain many fresh and apt interpretations 
of single words and quotations of parallel 
passages, especially from Plato. As good 
instances I may mention the quotation from 
Theognis on v. 392 and the explanation (not 
to be found in Liddell and Scott) of the techni- 
cal musical use of the word perafodAy in illus- 
tration of v. 1101. Two passages in the text 
are emended by the editor. At v. 23 he 
reads Avy for Avrei—satisfactorily enough— 
making the same change in Machon’s parody 
of the passage: and at v. 1310 Aavaidas, 
civos xépa for Aavaidaow, & xopar 

If the publication of selections from a play 
for school use can ever be justified it would 
be so in the case of the Jphigeneia at Aulis. 
Many scenes are very good, and large pas- 
sages of the text areinconsistent with the good 
parts in almost every respect. Mr. Headlam 
has primarily had younger students in view 
and, as he has had to prepare for their use an 
edition of the whole of the text, his ingenuity 
has been here and there pressed into the ser- 
vice of an unwholesome conservatism. This 
remark applies in general to the unquestioning 


retention of the second part (vv. 231—303) 
of the parodus, and the whole of the mes- 
senger’s speech in the exodus: and in par- 
ticular to the defence of such expressions as 
aorte teppbeins (418—‘ opt. of wish’), and tva 
mdygeev av (1579—iva ‘local’): to the as- 
sumption that dvayvxovor OnAvrow Baow (Vv. * 
421), which is translated ‘they are easing 
their delicate feet,’ is applied by Euripides 
to ‘ladies and steeds alike’: and to v. 678, 
where ype dé peAdOpwv évrds opOnvar Kdpais 
is taken to mean ‘ go inside, out of sight of 
the men,’ lit. ‘so as to be seen by maidens 
alone.’ (It appears to me that it is the 
punctuation alone which has been at fault 
here, and that the two lines should be read : 


xdpet 5% peAdOpwv évros: 6bOjvar Kopais 
mukpov? pidnpa dodoa degidy 7° poi, 


od. x. 7. being a parenthesis.) 

There is very little in the book which can 
be criticised as careless work. The second; 
in v. 3 is a misprint, nor does the ; in v. 725 
harmonize with the explanation given in the 


notes. These, with the omission of an 
accent on p, 124, 1. 20, are all the misprints 
I have noticed. ‘ Leave go’ (on v. 310) is 
an objectionable expression, and the notes on 
vv. 358, 700, and 1017 may be thought to 
show a want of proper distinction between 
the different tenses: (on 1017 9 éwier’ is 
translated ‘in case you persuaded,’ and no 
explanation is given of the use of the plural 
verb). 
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The introduction is interesting, though 
exception may be taken to the prominence 
given on p. xiii. fin. and f. to the ‘idea of an 
inexorable fate’ as a leading ‘ motive’ in the 
tragedy. The peculiarity of Euripides in 
providing adequate hwman ‘motives’ is, I 
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venture to think, nowhere more conspicuous 
than in the [phigeneia at Aulis. 

If for the ‘Chronological Table’ at the 
end of the introduction a table of the 
choric metres had been substituted it 
would have been a distinct gain to the book. 

E. B. ENGLAND. 





CORAY’S NOTES ON HESYCHIUS. 


Adamantii Corais opera posthuma. Vol. vii. 
containing notes on the Lexicon of Hesy- 
chius. Edited by N. M. Damatas. 
Athens 1889 (Pp. 152). 4s. 


Tre valuable jottings which the eminent 
Coray inscribed in the margin of his copy of 
Alberti’s Hesychius—lately discovered at 
Chios—have found a judicious editor in M. 
Damalas, a Professor of Theology at Athens. 
The standard edition of Hesychius now is that 
of Mor. Schmidt, and M. Damalas has added 
Schmidt’s notes in brackets, so that, without 
the trouble of turning from one book to 
another, the reader can compare the acute- 
ness of the German with the acuteness of the 
Greek. 

That a scholar of Greek nationality is in 
a much better position in some respects than 
a scholar of any other to edit a Greek glos- 
sary is brought home to us by this posthum- 
ous work of Coray as much as by his other 
writings. The knowledge that vinegar is 
called euphemistically yAvxdd:, yAvxadiov pre- 
vented him from suspecting any serious cor- 
ruption in the gloss ddvGenov ofos. He 
merely writes ddv@udv, but he would have 
done better if he had not attempted to 
emend ; ddvGeuor is just as likely as advOpov, 
and, as it stands in the text, we are bound 
to accept it, if we have no conflicting evi- 
dence. Again, on Bpdyxos: ‘fovdurya, povdiopa 
est ex Neograecorum lingua,’ so that 
Schmidt’s conjecture pdodyya (in itself un- 
likely) is disposed of. dq@AoKdAnrov, a gloss 
on dxatackxevacrov, means ‘unswept,’ cf. 
modern Greek dddoxdAnrov, ddpoxdAyrov. 
Similarly Adyyn. rados (I will not quarrel 
with Coray for reading ra¢pos) is illustrated 
thus, ‘apud nos hodie Adyyos (gen. masc.) 
est saltus,’ On diva Ywpa he notes that 
the modern compound yYwpodirys la teigne des 
enfants comes from these words. 

Like most students of Hesychius Coray is 
too fond of ‘emending.’ The only correc- 
tions proposed by him which I should feel 
inclined to accept are two. (1) In the diffi- 


cult gloss paddvy’ kpdxos. Spuotws podavy, his 
knowledge that ‘les Grecs modernes donnent 
au rouet les noms de foddvn et rhuxpixe’ 
enabled him to suggest xpikos. rfuxpixe would 
come from kpikos as réixvida from xvidy. This 
emendation, though by no means certain, 
may lay claim to probability. (2) For dia 
(xpiva. dvOy. ta) he neatly proposes Aida, that 
is, Latin Lilia, which suits the alphabetical 
order. If this is right it is a good instance 
of a well-known source of textual error. 

As a specimen of Coray’s ingenuity I may 
call attention to his conjecture on fpdxos* 
adykvAn. Anpuoxpros. Observing that Anuoxpr- 
tos occurred in the previous gloss he proposes 
Sypoxowos, minister publicue. The hangman 
might be called a rope, by the so-called figure 
of metonymy. This ingenuity is misplaced. 
For the hopeless yi-yat- réyro he would read 
yviat (or yvat)’ xdpro, which is certainly 
better than Perger’s yvyai: rdrrou. 

He is right in defending the gloss yAouds: 
H KaxonOns immos Kal roAvdixn. roAvdiky is from 
dixeiv, to throw, and is not an explanation of 
yAous (slippery-footed) but ‘potius innuit 
yAoudda praeterea et zoAvodixyv ab aliquibus 
dictam fuisse.’ On the other hand, there is 
no reason to call in question, as Coray does, 
amporov: atporov, amperes (he suggests ardrpo- 
ov for dmporov at the expense of the order). 
We should rather be grateful for an indica- 
tion that -rporos, related to rpérw a8 tpdros 
to tpézw, really existed. Again, the valuable 
gloss aiov’ paravov would get scant mercy 
from Coray, who proposes aidAov (rightly as 
far as sense isconcerned). aids is the adjec- 
tive of which aidAos is the diminutive 
(Faovos = varius). If Coray had been more 
familiar with Aeschylus he would have spared 
us the conjecture réA7 for orépy in the follow- 
ing quotation: aifpia: év rd oriyw tov Kpari- 
vou trepBopeiovs aidpia tisavtas orépy. Com- 
pare Choeph. 95, roto. wéurovew rade orépn 
(= xods), which shows in what a wide range 
of sense orépos was used. 

On the interesting gloss 


éEnuape éerépacev 
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Coray usefully compares duapeiwv: diodeiwv 
and dydpyou'ropots, but he spoils all by wish- 
ing to emend. He proposes éfynudpevoe. 
Why should this have been corrupted? If 
the gloss is to teach us anything, it is to 
teach us this that éfjpape, which can only be 
the second aorist of éfapeipw, meant passed 
beyond. Taking this in connexion with the 
glosses cited by Coray we infer the possi- 
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bility that dudpa, a ditch or trench, is con- 
nected with dueipw. If we assume that the 
radical meaniug was division or separation, 
dpeipew (in Pindar Pyth. vi. 27, dm. eip.) and 
é&jpape (intrans.) are related in sense some- 
what as voerdifew and vordilerba, while 
dpdpa was originally a ditch dividing plots 
of ground. 
J. B. Bury. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE MENAECHMI OF PLAUTUS. 


T. Macci Plauti Menaechmi, editio altera a 
F, ScHoELL recognita (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1889). 5 M. 60. 

The Menaechmi of Plautus, edited on the 
basis of Brix’s edition, by Harotp Nort 
Fowter, Ph. D. (Leach, Shewell and San- 
born, Boston and New York, 1889). 


I'ne editors of Ritschl’s Plautus are to be 
congratulated on the completion of their 
third volume ; fifteen plays have now been 
produced, and it is to be hoped that the 
Casina, Cistellaria, Miles, Mostellaria and 
Persa will be forthcoming before many years 
are over. That the present edition of the 
Menaechmi is a learned and thorough piece 
of work goes without saying. And though 
it would be too much to say that Schoell 
everywhere maintains the attitude of en- 
lightened conservatism, which produces such 
happy results in many difficult passages, yet 
the general principles on which the text is 
constructed are sound. The edition is pro- 
vided with a very complete critical apparatus 
and an appendix in which recent and ancient 
conjectures are tabulated and criticized, and 
will be found indispensable to students of 
the text of Plautus. 

Among many passages in which Schoell 
has rendered service to the cause of Plautine 
criticism either by a return to the MSS., or 
by conjectures of his own, may be mentioned 
36 b ; 75 habitat ; 110 f., where the anapaests 
of Spengel are rightly rejected ; 114, where 
dactyls are introduced (after Wagner) ; 200 
PE. ; 295 Cunilindrus (from cunila, ef. Trin. 
935) ; 356 malost (with MSS.) ; 442 dierectum 
(with MSS.), the insertion of eccum or any 
other word being in Schoell’s view unwar- 
ranted! ; 495 homini hic ignoto, insciens (with 


1 Dierectus, that ‘crux philologorum,’ has been 
much discussed of late. Prof. Nettleship, in the 
Journal of Philology and Contributions to Latin 
Lexicography (1889), starting from the question of 
the etymology of the word, and holding the exist- 


B? and Camerarius); 571—575, where the 
way of printing the bacchiaci continuati is 
very good; 827 molestiaest; 836 EHuhan ; 
839 squalus ; 859 assulatim uiscera (with 
MSS.) ; 872 f. (with MS. reading, which is 
unobjectionable so far as it goes, di wostram 


jfidem being put into the lacuna which was 


pointed out by Ritschl). 

In the following the readings adopted by 
Schoell do not carry conviction to my mind: 
in 12 is not the ‘monstrum verbi’ sicilicissi- 
tat good enough for a Prologue? It is true 
that we have no other instance of a frequen- 


ence of dierectus, as a Latin word, to be impossible, 
defends the trisyllabic scansion of Ritschl and Brix, 
and derives dzerectus from derectus (deirectus) ; so too 
the late Mr. Onions (Journ. of Phil. XIV), whose 
premature death leaves a gap in the ranks of English 
students of Plautus. Prof. Palmer (Hermathena X) 
with Prof. Ussing (on Bacch. 577) and Prof. Seyffert 
(Jahresbericht, 1883-85, p. 29), starting from the 
question of scansion, find that in the large majority 
of the 13 passages of Plautus in which the word 
occurs it is quadrisyllabic. It is to be regretted 
that Prof. Georges has not noticed the word in his 
new Lexicon der lateinischen Wortformen. The ety- 
mology seems to me in this case to be a less safe basis 
to work upon than the scansion: Prof. Nettleship 
himself says he can imagine that dierectus may be 
‘some bastard issue of diapphyvuut.’ I therefore hold 
by the quadrisyllabic scansion which I accepted in 
my note on Mostellaria 8. The only passage in 
Plaut. where it must be scanned as three syllables, 
according to our MSS., is Trin. 457, and this can be 
easily emended (Abin dierecte or Abi hine dierecte, 
Palmer): in Capt. 636 the MSS. have Quin quiescis 
dierectum (4 sylls.) cér meum ac suspénde te; the 
editors, including myself, have all held that emenda- 
tion is required, and have accepted the insertion 
of < from Gulielmus, with which dierectum would 
naturally be three syllables. It would however 
be quite as easy to read Quin quiesce (cf. Most. 
172, 187, &c.), i dicrectwm (4 sylls.), &c. Or possibly 
no emendation is required: Seyffert points out that 
the vocative cor meum ought to come immediately 
after the command; perhaps we may take quin 
quiescis dierectum = ‘be quiet and go to hell,’ ‘be 
quiet and a plague upon you.’ For the combination 
of quin quiescis and suspende Seyffert compares 
Most. 815 Quin tu is intro, atqua otiose perspecta 
aedis. 
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tative from a verb in -isso, but the dag dey. 
may be a comic formation, and szcilicisso 
itself may come from the adj. SuxeArkds, as 
Ussing says.—85 tum (MSS.) is defended, I 
think with success, by Brix.—98 The adverb 
ili seems unsuitable.—283 Certe hic insanust 
homo is unsuitable in the mouth of the cook, 
who does not venture to call his betters mad 
until v. 310 ff., and then only in an in- 
direct fashion.—311 ff. I prefer Ritschl’s 
order of lines, to which the curious way 
in which the passage is written in B 
may point; and Schoell’s habes (for dare) 
does not appear to give the right sense, an 
imperative being demanded.—316 Bentley’s 
reading Heu hércule hominem suggests Heu 
hércle hominem (cf. 731, 871); the hiatus 
after hercle and before hominem may be justi- 
fied (cf. Seyffert in Berliner Phil. Wochen- 
schrift, X. 7, 213), and this reading is far 
nearer to the MSS. (7'u hercle hominem) than 
Schoell’s Jnéptum hercle hominem.—407 quem 
nostt is not a happy insertion.—428 eadem 
dignorabitur ; but cf. 468: Brix’s insertion 
of et before eadem ignorabitur (BD), or 
Ritschl’s eddem ea ignorabitur, seems prefer- 
able.-—451 Would not popli be a better way 
of completing the line than poplwm ?—526 
pondo unam unciam ; but ought we not to 
recognize the power of the vanished ablati- 
val d to prevent hiatus (pondo wnciam, with 
MSS.) !—537 occulto is hardly probable.— 
541 f. Read with the MSS. inauris da mihi 
faciundas pondo duum nummum, stalagmia 
‘have ear-rings made for me of the weight of 
two drachmae, eardrops’: for dare with the 
gerundive in this sense cf. 657 ff., 733, Aul. 
96.—722 tum for tu (with Bothe and 
Ritschl) ; but cf. Rud. 213, 580, 1106, etc., 
in which the first member of a dependent 
question stands without an interrogative par- 
ticle.—744 Why arbitrere for arbitrare 
(MSS.)? The indic. in dependent questions is 
very common in Plautus.—750 The MSS. 
reading Megds nouisse mé? negas patrém 
meum? has been needlessly changed to 
Negdés nowisse? mé negas et metim patrem 
The three iambic words at the end of the 
line, dropping one by one from the lips, 
are expressive of the wife’s astonishment.— 
762 The scansion Quidnam hoc sit negott 
quod filid, the word negéti being divided 
between the two trochaic members, is 
strange: contrast Rud. 229 ff—763 6 
Quid uelit ? (with MSS.). But is this poten- 
tial subjunctive ‘what can she wish?’ 
Plautine?!—809 discertatis should be restored, 
even though it appears only in D? (D! says 
Goetz in Archiv ii. 3, p. 347); it has quite 
the character of a vox Plautina and is more 


suitable to the context than the dissertatia of 
the other MSS.—814 atgue abstulisse.—MA. 
peierat (Schoell) : the MSS. have atque! abstu- 
lisse delurat: the previous line requires a 
neque here: we might then read néque abstu- 
lisse déiero: cf. Aul. 645 Quid dbstulisti hinc ? 
—846 enim censeo is very doubtful ; the MSS. 
point to enim haereo.—849 If as Schoell 
argues there is no reason to suspect the 
phrase magnam crucem though it does not 
occur elsewhere in Plautus, why not read in 
magnam malam crucem? ? The MSS. have in 
malam magnam crucem.—854 Ritschl’s qui 
cluet Cucino patre, adopted by Schoell, raises 
a question of principle: should we depart 
from a reading in which the MSS. agree and 
which is in itself unobjectionable in favour 
of a quotation in some grammarian (here Pris- 
cian *), who may be quoting from memory ? 
Prof. Jebb in his Antigone and Mr. Roby in 
a recent article in the Classical Review say 
no: in the present case the MSS. have cycno 
(B CYC-NO) prognatum patre ; the name can 
be easily emended.—869 qui stat (with 
MSS.) : gui astat would be a slight change 
and an improvement.—896 The interjection 
oe rests on rather an insecure foundation (cf. 
282 Schoell): if we retain suspirabo = ‘T 
shall groan’ (with labour), it is simplest to 
read with Lambinus plus sescenties die.— 
913 Nén potest haec rés ellebori vtéimento 
(or tugmine) optinérier : the MSS. have elle- 
bor iwngere (-ere corrected by B? to -uine) 
optinerier. As Schoell says, unguine ‘ with 
ointment’ is unsuitable. But can iwmentum 
mean ‘a waggon-load’? Elsewhere in Plaut. 
it has the usual sense of ‘beast of burden’ 
(Amph. 327 f., Epid. 209). Schoell quotes 
€AAcBopov apagav (Plato Luthyd. p. 299 B), but 
dpagéa is one stage nearer to the sense ‘ wag- 
gon-load’ than iwmentum: in Latin iugum, 
quadrigae etc. may mean ‘waggon,’ but 
hardly ‘waggon-load.’ I believe Plautus 
wrote iwgero: ‘this matter cannot be cured 
by an acre of hellebore,’ a whole Anticyra, as 
Horace might have said.—922 SH. Occidis 
Jabulans ; since Acidalius all editors have 
given this speech to the old man (with FZ) ; 
I propose to give it to Menaechmus: CD 
omit the name of the speaker, B has MZ, 
only in the wrong place. 


1 Here Schoell’s apparatus corrects that of Ritschl, 
Ussing, Wagner and Vahlen. 

2 The two iambic words at the end of a senarius 
are allowed in this and similar phrases. 

3 No doubt Priscian may be here quoting the Am- 
brosian ‘recension,’ as he often does; but in the ab- 
sence of the direct testimony of A in this place, we 
cannot be sure ; and in any case it does not follow 
that the Ambrosian recension should be preferred to 
the Palatine. 
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Space forbids the discussion of further 
passages; I will merely add that I fear 
Schoell’s readings in 89 (hamo homini), 249 
(ne edis ‘lest you have to eat it’), 461 
(halatum olwisse ‘that its fragrance has 
breathed its last’) will not commend them- 
selves to future editors. 

A word on Schoell’s sporadic peculiarities 
of spelling. Plautus presumably spelled the 
same word in the same way ; at any rate we 
have no evidence to the contrary. Schoell’s 
method is to introduce the spellings of A 
wherever A is legible, and not elsewhere. 
Thus we find dedet 535 f., dedi 600, 653, 
684; deiwet 591, ediai 784; mostei 294; 
uxoret 515, elsewhere uxori ; eibo 875, else- 
where tbo ; mei (vocative) 361, 541, 676, mi 
382, 775 ; mieis (=meis) 202 ; heic 375, hic 
362, 495 ; quei 451 (where A has QU), qui 
337, 454 ; set 460 ete., generally si; ni) (= 
me) 881, generally ne: cf. puerei, ludei, 
seruet, mieis, proloquet, comedereis, comfra- 
gosas (591). I suppose it would have been 
inconsistent with the general plan of the 
series to introduce the headings of the scenes 
as given in the MSS. and demanded by 
Spengel (Scenentitel und Scenenabteilungen, 
1883) e.g. in I. 2 


MENAECHMVS 
ADVLESCENS 


PENICVLVS 
PARASITVS 


I have noticed a few misprints besides 


those mentioned by Schoell p. xxii.: 59 the 
full stop, 182 ‘Anime, 515 the comma, 608 dis- 


1 Spelling was made for man, not man for spelling. 
Ni may ibly be the right form of the prohibitive 
particle in Plaut., for it was not till the beginning of 
the eighth century A.v.C. that ni was limited to con- 
ditional functions, leaving ne in possession of the field 
of prohibition, which it had occupied during the sixth 
century. But if so, neshould be abolished altogether 
in our texts ; the reader would then be prepared for 
the ambiguity of nz. In Rudens 810 Schoell spelis 
the conditional particle nei (after Pareus). 
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simuldt, 611 'At, 784 ‘Ecce, 831 dltro, 957 
‘Abiit. 


The edition by Fowler belongs to the 
‘ Students’ series of Latin Classics ’ edited by 
E. M. Pease of Bowdoin College, and ‘ based 
for the most part upon approved German 
editions.’ The present volume follows Brix 
very closely in the text, and the notes are in 
general a translation and abbreviation of the 
same excellent commentary. In a few pas- 
sages the American editor contributes some- 
thing of his own or of other scholars, e.g. on 
160 where Prof. F. D. Allen’s interpretation of 
per solum ‘ through the eye socket’ coincides 
with Schoell’s note and seems undoubtedly 
right. In some passages a little more ex- 
planation would have been desirable for the 
class of students for whom this edition is 
intended, e.g. 181 on mille passum (confusion 
of time and place) ; 194 on imperant (plural); 
158 and 844 on the deliberative present 
indicative ; 198 on palla ; the note on eccam 
though it suits line 183 is stated too generally; 
tam in 387 probably means ‘just as much’ ; 
in 442 it should not be stated that dierectus 
is always trisyllabic; in 542 a note is 
wanted on pondo duom nummum ; in 778 ‘in 
good health and spirits’ does not give the 
right sense (Brix ‘bei gutem Woblsein’) ; 
‘re-editing’ is not the same as dittography 
(387) ; in 301 the unnecessary indecency of 
the first part of the note might well have 
been suppressed ; in 543 ‘ the maid’s request 
has its foundation in the nature of lovers’ 
reads funnily. In the matter of spelling it 
would have been better to be uniform (cf. 
mei for mi, 185), and in the printing the use 
of a different fount for letters which bear an 
accent is not pleasing to the eye. But in 
geveral the notes are very suitable and the 
prettily got up edition will do good service in 
schools and colleges. 

E. A. SoNNENSCHEIN. 





A MANUSCRIPT OF CATULLUS IN THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PARIS. 


Catulle. Manuscrit de St. Germain-des-Prés. 
Photolithographie de MM. Lumiére. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1890. 


Tuis is the first of a forthcoming series of 
reproductions by photo-lithography of im- 
portant classical MSS. in the National 
Library of Paris. The eminent paleo- 
grapher, M. Emile Chatelain, has written an 
introduction in which a brief account of the 
MS. is given. 


So much controversy has raged over this 
MS. of Catullus, especially since the claims 
of the Canonici codex in the Bodleian have 
been brought into competition with it 
(claims which M. Chatelain indignantly 
repudiates, Introd. p. vi.), that it may fairly 
be expected to find its way into the hands 
of many students. The price (7s. 6d.) is 
truly moderate. A schoolmaster who wishes 
to initiate his boys in a branch of philology, 
than which none is more essential to the 
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equipment of a competent scholar, is here 
presented with an opportunity of showing 
by ocular demonstration the remoteness of a 
printed text from the actual transmission of 
that text as it has descended to us from the 
Middle Age. For instance let him read with 
his highest form the Coma Berenices and 
exhibit the Germanensis, as here reproduced, 
verse by verse. The process can hardly fail 
to be stimulating: as little can it fail to 
teach criticism, by which I mean the art of 
judging what is probable or improbable in 
reconstituting ancient authors. Any boy 
who, taking our transcript in hand, reads 
through the Coma in it will grasp in a few 
hours what no amount of allusion to MS. 
variants from his master will succeed in im- 
pressing upon him—the completely different 
look which this poem with its barbarized 
spellings, its corruptions of words (especially 
and more or less invariably of proper names), 
its wrong division of one word from another, 
its absence of the familiar marks of punc- 
tuation, presents as compared with any 
printed text of the same poem. That such 
a mode of lecturing on a classical author 
will add an infinity of yet unknown interest 
can, I think, be doubtful to no one. It 
ought a fortiori to come into even wider and 
more extensive use in the more advanced 
classes which our University lecture-rooms 
collect. Certainly, were I lecturing on 
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Catullus, I should wish every student attend- 
ing to keep the transcript before him: for 
where could a better check be found on the 
extravagances of criticism? Meanwhile, in 
addition to the above-mentioned gain philo- 
logically, the boy or youth will be learning 
insensibly how to read medieval hand- 
writings—an acquisition which may lead him 
on to investigations far removed from 
classical authors, to the history of the Middle 
Age, or its literature, or the study of the 
languages in which that literature is con- 
veyed, 

The MS., which I have often seen, comes 
out clearly enough in its photographed repro- 
duction. It is of course true that the doubts 
which the actual codex from time to time 
raises as to any word or letter are rather 
more doubtful in the copy: but these are 
exceptional and, as a rule, extend only to 
the smaller-hand variants added above the 
lines. 

I cannot help hoping that some of those 
who read this notice will try the experiment 
which I have ventured to suggest. It seems 
monstrous that with such admirable oppor- 
tunities as M. Chatelain and his collaborateurs 
are yearly placing at our disposal we should 
any longer lag behind our brethren on the 
Continent in this all-important branch of 
philological training. 

Rosinson ELLs. 





PETER’S FASTI OF OVID. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Fastorum libri sex. Fiir 
die Schule erklirt von Hermann PETER. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage. (2 parts.) 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1889. 3 M. 60. 


A THIRD improved edition of Dr. Peter’s 
well-known and excellent commentary on 
Ovid’s Fasti will be universally welcome. 
The merits of the book are too well known 
to need any praise. It is enough to say that 
Dr, Peter has been wonderfully successful in 
meeting the requirements of all classes of 
readers, We read with pleasure that he has 
not seen his way to expunge certain remarks 
which went beyond the range of an ordinary 
Untersecunda or fifth form. It is from such 
books as Peter’s Fasti that the young stu- 
dent as well as the scholar really increases 
his knowledge of Latin and of his author, 
and learns at the same time what is best 
worth learning, the method by which exact 


and trustworthy information and opinions 
can be arrived at ; that it is idle to look for 
any short and royal road to knowledge, which 
éurepias Set cai xpovov, and the straining 
after which tends too often to produce super- 
ficiality and bad scholarship ; and that there 
is little educational value, as Dr. Vogel, 
quoted by Peter, expresses it, ‘in giving to 
grown-up youths only light food quickly 
digestible.’ The introduction and commen- 
tary have been revised and brought up to 
date by reference to the latest literature. 
Whatever has been written has here received 
careful consideration from a specialist of ripe 
experience and sober judgment. Thus for 
instance Dr. Peter justly refuses to believe 
that Ovid ever wrote more than six books of 
the Fasti, and explains the apparent reference 
to a later book in Servius (Geor. I. 43) by 
supposing the words sic Ovidius in Fastis 
to be an interpolation (i. p. 11). He holds 
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that Ovid used Varro directly in opposition 
to Winther’s contrary contention (p. 17). 
The whole of the valuable chapter on the 
Roman year has in many respects been 
made more explicit and complete. Into the 
details of the commentary, which remains 
substantially the same as it was before, it is 
unnecessary to go. I have noticed many 
traces of addition, though, by a certain 
amount of excision, the former limits have 
been pretty well maintained. The new 
matter is chiefly mythological, topographical 
and geographical ; for mythology the works of 
W. Mannhardt and Roscher, for topography 
Jordan’s Tempel der Vesta, for chronology 
the treatises of Hartmann and Th. Bergk 
especially have been used. The valuable 
Appendix has been increased largely by dis- 
cussions of variations of reading, which will 
be welcome in the absence of a satisfactory 
critical edition. The publication by Riese 
of Keil’s accurate collation of the Codex 
Petavianus (A) has afforded a basis for a 
systematic revision of the text. But where- 
as Riese followed this MS. almost entirely, 
Peter adheres to the principle which he 
successfully supported in his Disputatio 
critica (Meissen, 1877), the main conclusions 
of which he reprints at the beginning of the 
Appendix. He holds that the quantity of 
genuine readings due to the Petavianus alone 
is very small, and that the tradition of the 
other MSS. has preserved at least as many 
correct readings ; and further that it is not 
necessary to suppose that these latter are 
everywhere the product of the ingenuity of 
copyists, a notion too prevalent in some 
quarters, which, as regards the text of Ovid 
at any rate, I believe to be quite mistaken, 
and which if it were true would raise the 
obscure copyists of our MSS. to a position 
of critical dignity at least as high as that of 
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Bentley or N. Heinsius, of Cobet or 
Blaydes.! 

Besides the Petavianus (A) Dr. Peter 
uses the Vatican Ursinianus (U), and the 
Munich Mallerstorfiensis (D), the last collat- 
ed by himself. Each of these three he con- 
siders preserves a certain number of correct 
readings apart from the other two, but is not 
free from corruptions and interpolations 
peculiar to itself. Of inferior MSS. he has 
himself collated and employed with occa- 
sional advantage Vossianus 87 (B) in Leiden, 
a collation by Voss of a lost MS. (C), Leiden- 
sis 137 p (L), Vossianus 123 (V), and some 
others already published. He argues against 
Kriiger (De Ovidi Fastis recensendis, 1887) 
that a position of unique preeminence cannot 
be assigned to A to the exclusion of other 
MSS. Still in particular passages he has 
occasionally restored the reading of A where 
it had been abandoned by Riese and Merkel. 
None of the daring conjectures of Merkel in 
his last Teubner edition have been received 
into the text, though Dr. Peter pays a tribute 
of well-earned admiration to that learned 
and brilliant scholar who has done so much 
to advance our knowledge of the text of 
Ovid. S. G. Owen. 


1 M. Emile Thomas in a courteous review of my 
edition of the Tristia (Révue Critique, January 20 
1890, p. 45) maintains in opposition to Peter, Sedl- 
mayer and myself that or the inferior MSS. 
— a right reading we must recognize merely a 

appy accident or felicitous conjecture. I do not be- 
lieve iu the capabilities of copyists for making such 
felicitous conjectures, or, as [ should prefer to call 
them, restorations: the happy accident view seems 
to me more reasonable; happy such readings fre- 
quently are, though whether they can be said to be 
due to accident, or, ag I rather believe, to a genuine 
tradition of an inferior group of MSS., is a question 
of the greatest critical nicety. It is certainly easiest 
to dispose of them as accidents: but is the easiest 
course in matters critical always the wisest ? 


DURR’S LIFE OF JUVENAL. 


Das Leben Juvenals, von Professor Dr. 
Jutius Dink. Ulm: 1888. Programm, pp. 
29. 1M. 20. 


Tals, the latest monograph on Juvenal’s life, 
is an important addition to the literature on 
the subject, for Dr. Diirr not only brings to 
bear a fresh method in criticising the material 
already at our disposal, but is also fortu- 
nately able to contribute new material of 


considerable value. As is well known, the 
traditional account of Juvenal’s life is em- 


bodied in a number of lives, prefixed or ap- 
pended, sometimes singly sometimes two or 
three together, to the various MSS. of the 
Satires. Of these lives Otto Jahnin his edition 
of 1851 gives 7, and it is from his edition and 
according to his numbering that they are 
usually cited. This is however far from 
being the complete number. Besides the 
life published by Ruhlin 1854 from a Harleian 
MS. of the 15th eentury (Cod. Harl. 3301), 
Dr. Diirr here prints five other shorter lives 
and one longer one which he has himself dis- 
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covered in a MS, at the Palazzo Barberini at 
Rome (Cod. Barb. viii. 18). Of these lives 
the origin is unknown, but the oldest of them 
(Jahn’s no. 1), found in Valla’s MS. and added 
in a later hand to P., almost certainly be- 
longed to the so-called Probus-commentary, 
which again dates back to the third or 
fourth century. Some of the other lives and 
especially the shorter ones, now published 
for the first time by Dr. Diirr, seem on the 
other hand to have belonged to the Cornutus- 
commentary, which dates from the Caroling- 
ian period. The difficulty with regard to 
these lives is twofold. (1) It is impossible 
to regard them as so many independent wit- 
nesses, since in a number of points they 
agree so closely together, and the verbal 
similarity is so great, as to leave no doubt 
about some kind of common origin. (2) On 
the other hand, they cannot have been de- 
rived from the earliest of them by successive 
copying, for in other points the contradic- 
tions are as striking as the agreements. Dr. 
Diirr has arrived at a hypothetical solution 
of the problem for which very much may be 
said. A close examination of the lives shows 
that they may be divided into five groups, 
the members of which closely resemble one 
another and differ in more or less essential 
points, either as regards matters of fact or 
verbal expressions, from the other groups. 
Now supposing that there was some one 
original life, Dr. Diirr supposes that all the 
extant lives may very well have attained 
their present form, if various grammarians 
had abbreviated this life for their own pur- 
poses, and then others again had given it 
what they considered a more symmetrical 
form by interpolations, some perhaps of their 
own invention, others more probably sug- 
gested by various passages in the Satires 
themselves. In this way it might easily 
come about that statements or phrases origin- 
ally unconnected in the early life might be 
brought together in these later versions in 
such a way as to constitute statements un- 
true and unhistorical. Thus one of the ap- 
parently earliest lives says that Juvenal was 
‘oriundus temporibus Claudii Neronis’ and 
that ‘ad mediam fere aetatem declamavit.’ 
A later version confused these two into the 
manifestly untrue statement that ‘aetate 
media declamavit tempore Claudii Neronis.’ 
This is only one instance out of many. Of 
course to discover out of these versions, 
which have grown ex hypothesi in this un- 
systematic and uncritical way, what be- 
longed to the original account is difficult, 
but there are two criteria, which perhaps 
may help to solve the problem. (1) State- 


ments which occur in all or almost all the 
lives probably came from the archetype : e.g. 
the birth at Aquinum, the command of an 
auxiliary cohort, the exile, etc. (2) State- 
ments of a very definite character, not to be 
explained by anything in the Satires them- 
selves, may be supposed to have come down 
from some ancient source. Applying this 
method, Dr. Diirr has attempted the hypo- 
thetical reconstruction of the original life, 
which is certainly ingenious and, I believe, 
at any rate gives the facts of Juvenal’s life 
with correctness. We have however only 
space here to deal with one point, viz. that 
of the banishment. Most of the lives say 
that Juvenal was banished under pretence of 
commanding an auxiliary cohort to Egypt. 
Two lives on the other hand say that he was 
banished as ‘ praefectus militis contra Scotos 
qui bellum contra Romanos moverant.’ Now 
this is an extremely definite statement, and 
probably few will be found to assert that it 
could have been suggested merely by the lines 
in Sat. ii. 159—160 ‘arma quidem ultra Litora 
Iuvernae promovimus et modo captas Orca- 
das, ac minima contentos nocte Britannos.’ 
Moreover it is a statement almost certainly 
confirmed by the inscription (C.J.L. x. 5382) 
in which Juvenal is described as praef. (or 
trib.) coh. (I. or II.) Delmatarum. The 
number of the cohort is not quite clear, but 
it is almost certainly I. or II. But there is 
epigraphical evidence that the cohortes I. II. 
and IV. Delmatarum were in Britain at the 
beginning of the second century (C.J.L. vii. 
1195, 760, 1193, ) and, as Hiibner points out 
(Hermes xvi. p. 567, ), there is a strong pro- 
bability that cohortes IL—V. were all there 
for some time previous as the auxiliaries at- 
tached to the Pannonian legion, [X. Hispana, 
so that it is so probable as to be almost cer- 
tain that Juvenal was in Britain as praefect 
of acohort. But if so, it was certainly in 
the earlier portion of his life, for the praefec- 
ture of a cohort was a definite grade in a 
definite military career (the militia equestris), 


and the story that an old man of 80 was for @ 


the first time put in such a position is on the 
face of it absurd ; and besides, the statement 
‘qui bellum contra Romanos moverant,’ 
while it would suit the year 81 a.p. (Tac. 
Agric. 23), would not, so far as I know, suit 
any other during the reigns of Domitian, 
Trajan, or Hadrian. Dr. Diirr therefore 
supposes that the original life contained two 
statements (1) that Juvenal served as prae- 
fect against the Scotch, (2) that as an old 
man he was banished to Egypt. These two 
episodes, though neither of them quite for- 
gotten, in the course of a century or two be- 
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came confused, so that on the one hand the 
exile was connected with the praefecture in 
Britain and the mention of Egypt dropped, 
or on the other hand the praefecture was 
connected with the exile in Egypt and the 
mention of Britain dropped. One other 
point is, I think, finally settled by Dr. Diirr, 
and that is the much discussed date of 
Juvenal’s birth. The new life discovered by 
him in the Cod. Barb. begins thus :—‘ lunius 
Iuvenalis Aquinas, Iunio Iuvenali patre 
matre vero Septumuleia ex Aquinati muni- 
cipio, Claudio Nerone et L. Antistio consuli- 
bus natus est.’ So definite a statement is a 
survival in all probability, however pre- 
served, from the original life, and the date 
55 a.p. while agreeing with the statement in 
several of the lives ‘temporibus Claudii 
Neronis’ corresponds with all that we know 
of Juvenal’s life. I should venture, not 
quite in agreement with Dr. Diirr, to put the 
leading points hypothetically as follows. 
Supposing that he entered the military ser- 
vice as centurion at the ordinary time, 7.e. 
about 72 or 73 a.p., he may very well have 
attained the rank of praefectus cohortis by 
81 a.p. when he went to Britain. If he re- 
turned with Agricola in 84 a.p. he may have 
passed through the municipal offices (implied 
by the inscription) at Aquinum between that 
date and 88 or 89 a.p. He then probably 
migrated to Rome (perhaps seeking for the 
next military preferment which he never 


oo 
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gained) and as we know contracted a friend- 
ship with Martial (Mart. vii. 24 and 91), pro- 
bably devoting himself mainly to declamation 
till after Domitian’s death in 96 a.v. He 
may have begun to write his Satires at any 
time after this, but he probably did not pub- 
lish the first book till about 106 a.D., a date 
which corresponds with sufficient closeness to 
the statement ‘ad mediam fere aetatem decla- 
mavit.’ He would be an old man when he 
wrote Sat. xi. (see line 194), the fourth book 
which contains it being probably published 
between 121 a.p. and 127 a.p., and also when 
in 127 ap. he wrote Sat. xiii. (see line 17 
etc.), where his tone to Calvinus, a man of 60, 
is that of an older to a younger friend. 
After this he may probably have been 
banished by Hadrian, for a cause which, as 
Teuffel shows (Studien u. Char. p. 410), may 
receive an explanation from Sidonius Apol- 
linaris (Carm. 9, 270 foll.), at the age of 80, 
i.e. in 135 a.p.: and the last two Satires we 
may assume him to have written in utter 
ennui during his exile and shortly before his 
death. Of course much of this is hypotheti- 
cal, but at least, I think, sufficient evidence 
is collected, not for the first time however, 
in this monograph to dismiss once and for 
all the theory, of which Prof. Nettleship is 
the ablest exponent, that the Satires were 


written under Domitian. 
E. G. Harpy. 


HELMREICH’S MARCELLI DE MEDICAMENTIS LIBER. 


Marcelli de medicamentis liber. Edidit 
Grorcius Hetmreicu. Lipsiae in aedi- 
bus B. G. Teubneri. 1889. 8vo, pp. 
vi, 414 (Bibl. Teubneriana). 3 Mk. 60. 


Few more welcome presents to the students 
of lexicography or of folk-lore could have 
been offered than this new addition to the 
unremunerative section of Teubner’s library. 
Georges and Paucker have partially examined 
the ancient writers of medicine, but still 
much of their vocabulary remains unregis- 
tered. To Valentine Rose and Woelfflin we 
owe a knowledge of Cassius Felix and his 
Latinity, to Rose also editions of Anthimus, 
the so-called Plinius, Gargilius Martialis and 
Soranus. The editor of Marcellus, Helm- 
reich, had already given us one of Marcellus’ 
main authorities, Scribonius, and in a table at 
the end of his new book compares Marcellus 
with that author and with the Pseudo-Pliny. 


The book has a useful index of proper names 
(2pp.), and a select index verborum (23 pp.). 
The latter by no means contains all the words 
still wanting in our lexicons, while some 


words appear that are not at all rare. As 
the lines are numbered, the book will be no 
doubt cited by page and line ; yet Helmreich’s 
citations are by chapter and section. A 
strange oversight, considering that most 
chapters run to several, one to more than 
thirty, pages, is that there is no indication 
in the headings, no table at beginning or end, 
of the beginning and end of the chapters. 
The diligent reader is condemned to the 
mechanical drudgery of making a table for 
himself or of numbering the chapters on each 
page. 

The editor’s work seems to be admirably 
done. The only known ms. (cod. Laudun- 
ensis 420, antea 326, saec. ix) is imperfect, and 
for the missing portions the ed. princ. of the 
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learned friend of Erasmus, Ianus Cornarius? 
(Bas. 1536), reprinted in the collections of 
Aldus (Ven. 1547), and Stephanus (Par. 
1567), is the sole authority. The manuscript 
used by Cornarius has disappeared, but it 
closely resembled that at Laon. 

Any one who will turn over a few pages 
of a lexicon will see that Marcellus is the sole 
authority cited for many words. Few Jexi- 
cographers, probably, have personally exam- 
ined any one of the three old editions, so that 
the necessarily loose citations in process of 
transcription have been much corrupted, as I 
have found in registering the vocabulary of 
about a seventh part of the book. Various 
old translations from the Greek (e. g. Ori- 
basius ; Hippokrates de hebdom. in Littré IX 
430 seq. and prognost. in Hermes XXV 123 
—137, both from the Ambrosian library cod. 
G 108 ; Dioskorides cod. Monac. lat. 317, of 
which book one has been edited, very un- 
critically, by T. M. Auracher in Vollmiller’s 
Romanische Forschungen I 49-105, Erlan- 
gen 1883) deserve to be made, with the Latin 
medical works already named, and new edi- 
tions of Sextus Placitus and Theodore Pris- 
cian,” the subject of exhaustive study in the 
interests of folk-lore, of natural science espe- 
cially botany, and of philology. A concord- 
ance to the whole, renouncing absolute ex- 


1 The article on Cornarius in the allg. dewtsche 
Biographie is very slight, as are many of the memoirs 
ofscholars in that collection. Bibliography in par- 
ticular is generally neglected. 

2 Val. Rose has shewn (Hermes VIII 59 - 66) that 
the compilation ascribed to Plinius Valerianus, from 
which Paucker borrowed supplements for the lexicons, 
is to be struck off the roll of Latin literature. 


haustiveness in the case of the commonest 
words, might be contained in a single volume, 
and would render signal service to lexicogra- 
phers. Thus Lewis and Short under lanula 
say ‘perh. only in Celsus.’ Marcellus has it 
at least three times pp. 103 20, 349 34, 352 7. 
Rosa canina, ‘dog rose’ occurs (306 23). 
Farina lini seminis (343 13, 351 15 ; cf. 321 
21) suggests our familiar linseed. 

Jacob Grimm read before the Berlin 
Academy 28 June 1847 a very interesting 
paper on Marcellus (4to, Diimmler). After 
collecting what is known of his life, Grimm 
cites the Celtic equivalents which he gives for 
Latin or Greek plant-names ; but the body 
of the essay is taken up with charms and 
amulets, whose efticacy Marcellus attests. 
For one charm Grimm endeavours to give an 
Irish origin. On p. 58 he ventures on a uni- 
versal negative, which is proverbially rash. 
After enumerating the animals used in the 
materia medica of Marcellus, he says: ‘ Bar, 
hirsch, eber, hahn, und viele andere kommen 
hier nicht vor.’ Yet fel aprunum (349 1), 
Jjimus aprunus (349 18), stercus aprugnum 
(556 18), st. aprunum (356 34), pulmo cer- 
vinus (350 19), sevum cervinum (354 6), me- 
dulla cervina (340 15, 354 5, 356 20, 377 4), 
gallinaceus vitellus (332 3), gallinacea ala{340 
10), gallinaceus testis dexter (341 20), adeps 
gallinaceus (355 20), fel wrsinum 353 7), adeps 
ursina (356 30, 358 19),—evidences drawn 
from a few pages,—prove that every one of 
the four animals excluded by Grimm from 
the list appears upon it several times. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 


ALLEN’S NOTES ON ABBREVIATIONS IN GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts, 
by T. W. ALLEN, Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Craven Fellow. Oxford (Clarendon Press), 
1889. 5s. 


THosz who open this little book with the 
expectation of finding in it a manual of 
Greek abbreviations will be disappointed. 
The work is in fact exactly what it professes 
to be. It comprises a collection of notes on 
abbreviations which the writer has been 
able to bring together in the course of 
patient investigations of the Greek MSS. of 
the Bodleian Library and the British 
Museum, and has considerably augmented 
in his wanderings, as Craven Fellow, among 
the libraries of the Continent, and particu- 


larly in Italy. The results of Mr. Allen’s 
labours are placed before the reader in a 
modest text of only forty pages accompanied 


with eleven carefully drawn plates. In his 
introductory remarks he states his position 
at once. Holding up Lehmann’s manual, Die 
tachygraphischen Abkiirzungen, almost as a 
warning, he first quotes the opinion of the 
late Charles Graux who insisted upon the 
necessity of a careful collection of material be- 
fore the history of Greek abbreviation can be 
written ; and in his own words he continues : 
‘The science of Greek Palaeography, or at 
least that portion of it which deals with 
contractions, has reached a point at which 
what is necessary for its progress is not the 
production of all-inclusive handbooks with 
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an immediate practical aim, where conclu- 
sions are laid down with all possible definite- 
ness and width, but rather a series of obser- 
vations of the actual usage of manuscripts, 
noted with all available accuracy by invest- 
igators whose occupations have given them 
familiarity with the ways of scribes and the 
possibilities of Greek writing.’ 

The shortcomings of Lehmann’s book 
are mainly due to the scantiness of the ma- 
terial of which he made use, and to his 
tendency to expound ‘Palaeography from 
Facsimiles’ as Mr. Allen calls it. And yet 
Lehmann’s work was an immense advance 
on what had gone before; it is indeed a 
‘meritorious handbook’; and full use is 
made of it, and full justice is done to it, in 
the work before us. In fact Mr. Allen 
assumes in his readers an acquaintance with 
Lehmann’s manual even so far as to refer 
quite generally to his opinions on different 
points, whether for confirmation or correction ; 
and connects his own work so closely with 
it that the two books become complementary 
to each other—with this distinction, however, 
that the one is in German and the other in 
English. And we are not ashamed to confess 
that we find English pleasanter reading than 
German, and a book on palaeography in our 
own tongue quite refreshing. Wecan accept 
it, however, only as an instalment and earnest 
of what it is to be hoped Mr. Allen will one 
day accomplish—a complete handbook of 
Greek contractions. 

The difficulties which beset the study of 
Greek compendia are mainly due to two 
causes : the twofold system of tachygraphy, 
if it may be so termed, in use among the 
scribes of the middle ages ; and the confusions 
arising from itacism. 

An ancient system of tachygraphy appears 
to have originally existed, from which certain 
symbols were borrowed to do duty as forms 
of abbreviation or contraction. These by 
usage became the recognized or ordinary 
signs regularly found in MSS. But a later 
system was afterwards compiled, which in 
its turn came to be used more or less by 
professional scribes ; and thus was introduced 
into the Greek writing of the middle ages a 
new set of compendia commonly called 
tachygraphic signs, which in many instances 
have the same values as those of the older 
system. The new tachygraphy appears to 
have found special favour among the monks 
of the order of St. Basil, and in particular at 
Grotta Ferrata near Rome, a centre from 
which most of the extant MSS. remarkable 
for extensive contraction on the new system 
have issued. Mr. Allen describes several of 
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these MSS. and devotes two of his plates to 
the illustration of various tachygraphic 
compendia found in them. 

As to itacism, we have it running in two 
courses : the main one which may be styled 
authorized, and which usage has reduced to 
certain laws ; and the other unauthorized, in 
which scribes follow their own fancies. 

It is helpful to remember that the signs 
for certain syllables which can be phoneti- 
cally grouped are themselves of one origin, as 
for example that the sign for yy is doubled 
to represent ev, and differentiated by dots 
when it stands for w; and that, in the 
same way, the signs for ys, es, and ts form 
a group. But there are also certain puzzling 
complications which, arising in error, have 
yet become sanctioned by long usage. Let 
us take the first example of Mr. Allen’s 
alphabetical series of compendia. The letter 
a was properly represented by a horizontal 
stroke and is so found in early MSS. Then, 
probably to give the sign more prominence, 
a dot was often added on either side, +. 
Now the double dot is properly the tachy- 
graphic sign for r ; hence + should, as indeed 
it often does, represent ta. But the idea 
had gained a footing that it was the sign 
for a; hence r+ was also written for ta; 
and still further, the two dots were also em- 
ployed in conjunction with other letters in 
the sense of a, And yet, alongside this usur- 
pation of the first letter of the alphabet, the 
legitimate application of the double dot for 
7 still continued. 

We should class as instances of un- 
authorized itacism, due to the individual 
caprices of scribes, such compendia as those 
grouped under az, in which the sign for e is also 
employed for that syllable; and under ay, 
where the same symbol appears for az, as in 
AapBavw, and for ay as in dvayxyn. These in- 
stances are not numerous or universal enough 
to be recognized as established by usage. 

In conclusion, attention may be specially 
directed to one or two peculiar signs : to the 
symbol for érra, hitherto little known, but 
of which Mr. Allen has succeeded in collect- 
ing several examples ; to the curious one for 
dot, an explanation for which is not yet 
forthcoming ; and lastly to the strange fact 
that one of the symbols for imo ‘ is identical 
in shape with the symbol for azo so largely 
used by the Grotta Ferrata School, and only 
distinguished from it by the breathing, or in 
fact, where the breathing is ambiguous or 
incorrect, by the context.’ 

The solution of such puzzles we may anti- 
cipate from Mr. Allen’s further researches. 

E. Maunpe THompson. 
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TREUBER’S HISTORY OF THE LYCIANS. 


Geschichte der Lykier, von Dr. OsKAR TREUBER. 
dvo. pp. vill, 247. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1887. 5 Mk. 


Tuts is one of those excellent monographs 
which are so invaluable to the historian, not 
only for the information contained in them, 
but for the references which they give. Dr. 
Treuber, who has been a student of the 
subject for twenty years, has collected every- 
thing which is to be found in ancient authors 
on the history of the Lycians, and he is not 
less familiar with the results of modern 
exploration and numismatic studies. Be- 
gioning with a description of Lycia—of 
which a good map is given from the hand 
of Kiepert—he goes on to discuss the ethno- 
logical position of the Lycians, and their 
oldest ‘contacts with foreign nations ’— 
notably with the Greeks. Then he goes 
straight through their history till the time 
when Lycia became a Roman province, with 
a special chapter on ‘the Institutions and 
Tombs of the Lycians.’ On the alphabet, 
language and archaeology of the nation he 
hardly touches, considering that the inter- 
pretation of the language is at present too 
doubtful to allow historical conclusions to be 
drawn from it, and that the archaeology is 
best left to those who have made it a special 
study. 

Readers will naturally turn to the chapter 
on Institutions and Tombs, pp.117 — 134. 
Dr. Treuber thinks that the ‘ Mutterfolge’ 
described by Herodotus (and later by Hera- 
clides, Nicolaus, and Plutarch) as character- 
istic of the Lycians, ‘is a mark of the 
antiquity and conservative character’ of the 
nation. He has however to admit that in 
the only passage in which Herodotus 
mentions a Lycian’s descent he calls him the 
son of his father—Cyberniscus, the son of 
Sicas (vii. 98), and that the ‘ Mutterfolge’ 


is not found in inscriptions whether native 
or Greek, though he claims to find some 
traces of it (p. 123). The first difficulty is 
met by assuming that in their dealings with 
foreign nations the Lycians not only dropped 
the native style and ‘did at Rome as Rome 
did,’ but that the ‘ Mutterfolge ’ even in the 
time of Herodotus was neither strict nor 
universal (p. 118) ; the second, by regarding 
the inscriptions as late and belonging to a 
time when the custom in question had died 
out. 

Those who are sceptical about survivals 
will perhaps take another view of these 
facts. It is easy to suggest that there is no 
proof that the matriarchal system ever 
extended to the whole nation :—the contrary 
is more probable. But if it only extended 
to a part, it may have arisen from special 
circumstances, such as those which gave 
prominence to the women of Epizephyrian 
Locri. It is worth while, at any rate, to 
remember that even in the history of Argos 
and Sparta the calamities of war brought 
about the association of men of a lower rank 
with women of ahigher. May not something 
of the same kind have happened in Lycia ? 

Dr. Treuber is not inclined to admit that 
the Lycian federation, of which Strabo has 
preserved an account, was in existence at the 
time when Lycia became a part of the 
Persian empire, though he admits ‘ an ancient 
Amphictyony round the temple of Apollo, 
which gave the city of Xanthus a pre-emi- 
nence, more ideal than real.’ From this 
beginning the federation slowly grew up (p. 
113ff.). 

I may add that the section on the art of 
Lycia in MM. Perrot and Chipiez’ new 
volume is a good supplement to the work of 
Dr. Treuber. 

EvELYN ABBOTT. 





KUBITSCHEK’S IMPERIUM ROMANUM TRIBUTIM DISCRIPTUM. 


Imperium Romanum tributim discriptum, by 
J. W. Kusrrscuex. 8vo. pp. iv, 276. 
Leipzig: Freytag, 1889. 12 Mk. 


Ir is in ordinary cases perhaps somewhat in- 
vidious to say that one book has been super- 
seded by another, but when two monographs 
are written on the same subject and that a 


very special one, the later being based on 
more recent and more extensive sources of 
information than the earlier, the phrase can 
hardly be avoided, and it therefore implies 
no disrespect to Grotefend’s Imperium Ro- 
manum tributim descriptum, which I think 
Mommsen once described as an epoch-making 
work, to say that’ the book before us must 
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for the future take its place as the authority 
on the subject. When Grotefend published 
his book, the Corpus of the Latin Inscriptions 
was hardly commenced, and, as the subject is 
one which depends absolutely on epigraphical 
evidence, the treatment it received at his 
hands, if exhaustive twenty-seven years ago, 
is far from adequate now. Dr. Kubitschek 
has already made the subject of the Roman 
tribes his own by the very able treatise which 
he published a few years back ‘de Roma- 
narum tribuum origine ac propagatione,’ a 
book which if it contained, as it undoubtedly 
did, not a few theories which must be pro- 
nounced questionable, and some which are 
undoubtedly erroneous, was yet a very 
thorough and systematic piece of work, 
which if not destined to be the standard 
authority on the subject can certainly not 
be left out of account by future investigators. 
On one only of the results arrived at in 
this earlier work perhaps a word may be 
said, since the author restates it with ad- 
ditional argument in the present volume. It 
concerns the distribution of the Italian allies 
into the thirty-five tribes after the Social 
war by the lex Julia and the lex Plautia-Pa- 
piria. The former is generally supposed 
to be alluded to by Appian (0b. c¢. i. 49), the 
Dr. 


latter by Velleius Paterculus (ii, 20,). 
Kubitschek, by reading deka wévre for the 
difficult dexarevovres in the former passage, 
asserts that by the former law the faith- 


ful allies were distributed into fifteen 
tribes, ¢.¢. a minority of the thirty-one tribus 
rusticae, while by the latter law referred to 
by Velleius the revolted allies were distri- 
buted into eight, z.e. one half of the remain- 
der, and this arrangement he supposes—and 
indeed this is the essential feature of his 
theory—was a permanent one. This view, 
though suggested by the two passages of 
Appian and Velleius, rests mainly on 
epigraphical evidence, which our author has 
collected with great diligence, and by which 
he tries to show that the eight, so to say, 
penal tribes were Arneneis, Clustumina, 
Fabia, Falerna, Galeria, Pomptina, Sergia and 
Voltinia. The objections however to this 
ingenious theory are twofold. (1) The 
evidence of inscriptions, besides being by the 
very nature of the case incomplete, breaks 
down, as Mommsen as shown (Hermes xxii. 
p. 101 foll.), inseveral points, since not only 
are revolted allies in tribes other than the 
eight mentioned above, e.g. in Horatia, Corne- 
lia, Oufentina etc., but the faithful allies are 
shown not to be limited to any fifteen tribes, 
but to be spread practically over all 31. (2) 
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Whatever may have been the original distri- 
bution into tribes, the restrictions were 
certainly only temporary. Complete equal- 
ity for the new citizens became part of the 
democratic programme, and, apart from the 
abortive attempt of Sulpicius, Cinna, appa- 
rently twice (Liv. Zpit. 80 and 84), gave 
them the equal franchise, and Sulla acqui- 
esced in the arrangement (Liv. Zpit. 86). 

In the working out of the ‘tribuum 
discriptio ’ Italy is by far the most important 
part of the empire, and as the epigraphical 
materials are here much more extensive and 
plentiful than elsewhere it naturally oc- 
cupies the greater portion of the book. 
Unlike Grotefend, Dr. Kubitschek arranges 
Italy according to the Augustan regiones 
and this part of the work is very admirably 
and fully executed and throws all the light 
that it is now possible to obtain on the 
methods by which newly enfranchised civi- 
tates were brought within the tribal system. 
We are glad to think that we have now 
heard the last of the inference formerly 
drawn that Ostia and Puteoli belonged to 
the urban tribe Palatina: an inference 
depending on the numerous inscriptions 
relating to individuals in these great com- 
mercial emporia who belonged to that tribe. 
Dr. Kubitschek shows that Ostia really be- 
longed to Volturia and Puteoli to Falerna, 
whilst the prevalence of Palatina in both is 
sufficiently explained by Mommsen (Staats- 
recht iii. p. 443). 

In regard to all the provinces, and par- 
ticularly perhaps to the Danubian provinces 
and Asia, Dr. Kubitschek has added much 
to the materials supplied by Grotefend, whilst 
the instructive article of Mommsen in Ephe- 
meris Epigraphica (iii. p. 230 etc.) ‘de tri- 
bubus imperatoriis’ receives much illustration 
and confirmation. I may mention too that 
the view of Wilmanns (C.J.L. viii. p. 284) 
and Mommsen (Hermes xix. p. 10), that those 
who were born ‘in canabis’ were assigned 
to Pollia, is confirmed by inscriptions 
from the great camps at Lambaesis, Carnun- 
tum, Aquincum and Troesmis. The value 
of the book for purposes of reference is 
much increased by the Indices at the end : (1) 
Index tribuum xxxi rusticarum, a list 
being given under each tribe of the civi- 
tates belonging to it in Italy and the 
provinces ; (2) an index civitatium, giving 
the page on which each civitas is to be 
found, a very necessary help in the case of 
Italy unless the reader has the exact 
boundary-lines of the regiones at his finger 
ends. E. G. Harpy. 
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HAIGH’S ‘ATTIC THEATRE.’ 


The Attic Theatre. A description of the 
stage and theatre of the Athenians and 
of the dramatic performances at Athens. 
By A. E. Hatcu, M.A., ete. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1889. Pp. 330. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Haren has here found and well used 
a good opportunity. The subject of the 
Greek theatre is one, as he says, 


which has been practically revolutionised during 
the last half century, partly through the labours of 
various scholars in interpreting the notices of the old 
grammarians, but more especially owing to the rich 
discoveries of inscriptions relating to theatrical affairs, 
and the information supplied by excavations in the 
old Greek theatres. 


A convenient re-statement in English has 
been much wanted. As it is impossible to 
discuss here the multifarious topics contained 
in the book, I will first say generally that 
Mr. Haigh has in my judgment supplied the 
demand. His work is judicious, careful, and 
pleasant to read and to use. This said, I 
shall occupy my space, as seems most profit- 
able, with a single subject, which may be 
brought within moderate compass. 

Of all the questions which fall within the 
scope of the book the most important, both 
in itself and for its bearings upon present 
research, is that which relates to the con- 
struction of the stage in the theatre at 
Athens during the fifth century B.c. The 
Attic theatre is chiefly interesting to us 
because it was the scene of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, and 
so far as it affects our conception of their 
works. If those who consult the book for 
direction in this matter come away, as it is 
to be feared they will, disappointed, this is 
the fault rather of the evidence than of the 
author. The practical conclusion of Mr. 
Haigh (pp. 157, 158), that we are without 
positive information on the subject and 
must be content with conjecture, is only too 
true. Nevertheless every reader of the 
tragedians must and will come to a pro- 
visional opinion, and it is worth while to 
carry the discussion a little further, if only 
that our conjectures may not be unlawfully 
limited. 

The problem is this. In the Greek theatre 
of late Hellenic and Hellenistic times, repre- 
sented to us by the canons of Vitruvius, the 
stage proper, or Aoyeiov, was for general pur- 
poses entirely cut off from the orchestra, 
being placed twelve feet above it, at the top 


of a wall which received architectural de- 
corations and was therefore meant to be 
exhibited. It is held by some and denied 
by others that the theatre at Epidaurus 
(built circ. 350 B.c.) is an extant example of 
this arrangement. This however is a side- 
issue and not very important, I think, for 
this reason. Some part of the antiquarian 
tradition about theatrical matters, from 
which our scholia ete. are derived, mounts 
continuously through the Alexandrian 
scholars as high probably as the time of 
Aristotle. Scanty as the tradition is, if in 
or after this time any marked change had 
taken place in anything so universally noto- 
rious as the general form of a theatre, we 
might expect to hear something of it. At 
all events let it be supposed that the ‘ Vi- 
truvian’ arrangement, or something like it, 
had become general before the end of the 
fourth century. Now on going back from 
this time two centuries we find a wholly 
different arrangement : the actor of Thespis, 
when he was to be distinguished from the 
chorus, mounted upon what is described as 
resembling a table or dresser (rpdmefa, édeds), 
that is to say a very low wooden stage such 
as could be reached or quitted with ease. 
Between these two dates lies the whole 
period which for the purpose of extant liter- 
ature is of much interest to us, and the 
vital question is this—How soon or how 
quickly was the change effected? Was the 
stage of Euripides ‘ Vitruvian,’ or the stage 
of Sophocles, or above all the stage of 
Aeschylus ? 

I have said above that the Vitruvian stage 
was for general purposes entirely cut off 
from the orchestra ; and I wish rather to 
insist upon this point, because Mr. Haigh, 
I think, makes too little of it, and too much 
of the means by which stage and orchestra 
might be temporarily connected. We hear 
that in the Hellenistic theatre steps or 
ladders (xAiyaxes) were sometimes placed 
against the centre of the stage for actors to 
mount by, though we do not know when, or 
how often, or in what sort of plays, these steps 


-were used. But sucha makeshift does not 


affect the essential character of the plan. 
Either the steps must have been so steep 
that no man, much less a body of men, could 
mount them with speed or with grace, or 
else they must have stretched far into the 
orchestra and have much abridged its utility 
as a space for the movements of a chorus. 
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Whenever and by whomsoever the stage for 
actors was set twelve feet above the orchestra 
for chorus, the intention must have been 
that the two performances, or the two parts 
of a performance, should be sharply distin- 
guished and separated. Now as the whole 
question is just this, whether such was the 
intention (let us say) of Aeschylus, the 
kAiwaxes may be put out of the discussion. 

For the same and stronger reasons we 
may put aside the modern fiction of a ‘ chorus- 
platform’ higher than the orchestra and 
lower than the stage. With all that Mr. 
Haigh says upon this subject I entirely 
agree. 

Neither are we at all concerned with 
another theory, which Mr. Haigh is at some 
pains to demolish, that there was a time in 
the fifth century when the Athenian theatre 
had no stage at all, and when the actor 
always stood upon the same level with the 
chorus. Such a conception would be 
equally inconsistent with practical conveni- 
ence, not to say possibility, and with the 
historical data, which give for starting- 
point the Thespian rtpdarefa. It would be 
gratuitous to suppose that this germ of the 
stage, in the course of development to the 
‘ Vitruvian’ type, actually disappeared alto- 
gether. Mr. Haigh, in refuting this view 


from considerations a priori and from the 
evidence of extant drama, attributes it to 
Dr. Dérpfeld; but as to this, we shall be 
more certain when we have a complete and 
authentic statement from Dr. Déirpfeld 


himself. At any rate the true question is 
not whether Aeschylus and his immediate 
successors used a stage, which may fairly be 
taken as certain, but what that stage was 
like. 

Having thus disembarrassed the question 
of what is immaterial, what evidence have 
we to answer it? Briefly, so much as we 
can draw from the extant plays ; that and no 
more. The ruins of the theatre at Athens 
furnish no evidence; for it is now settled 
that there is no stage-building there which 
can with certainty be assigned to the fifth 
century. Good authorities go farther, and 
assign the remains positively to the building 
of Lycurgus in the fourth century, but 
the more limited and safer proposition is 
only too sufficient. To the literary evi- 
dence therefore we turn, and it is upon this 
that something material remains to be said. 
In the treatment of it by Mr. Haigh (pp. 
152 foll.) and generally, so far as I have 
noticed, in recent discussion, the fundamental 
assumption seems to be, that the literary 
evidence is homogeneous and may be taken 
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all together ; that in a general way the 
witness of Aeschylus Sophocles and Euripides 
as to the relation which subsisted in their 
times between chorus and actors, and con- 
sequently as to the natural relation between 
stage and orchestra, is uniform. In stating 
his general conclusion Mr. Haigh says in- 
deed very truly: ‘We have no reason to 
suppose that the height of the stage was 
definitely fixed at that time; it may have 
varied at different periods.’ But this pro- 
position is not applied or developed in detail, 
and the illustrations are drawn from all the 
dramatists indifferently. 

But in truth the evidence of the great 
tragedians is not for any oneconception of the 
stage and orchestra as having prevailed 
throughout the fifth century, but for a total 
change in that conception. It is scarcely 
too much to say that the difference between 
the tpdarefa of the infant drama and the 
Aoyeiov of Vitruvius is not greater than that 
which separates the Aeschylean treatment of 
the chorus and actors from the Euripidean. 
This difference is not to be measured by the 
reduced amount of lyric in later tragedy as 
compared with earlier, nor by the number of 
occasions, more or less, at which the chorus 
mounts the stage or the actors descend. It 
goes to the whole idea of a play and of the 
dramatic art. Of Euripides, speaking 
generally, it may be said that the chorus in 
his works is a mere survival. Its presence 
may be explained historically and justified 
or palliated by the literary skill expended 
upon the choric parts; but it has ceased 
to serve any vital function, and for once that 
it aids the purpose of the poet is many times 
a visible embarrassment. The two factors 
of dramatic interest in Euripides are the 
varied intrigue of the story and the pathos or 
subtlety of personal emotions. Nothing could 
be less adapted to either object than the 
perpetual presence of the same spectators 
upon the scene of action. 

Take such a play as the Medea. The 
purpose of the murderess is such, that to 
broach it even to the trustiest confidant would 
be dangerous. The chief interest of her 
situation lies in the conflict of her own 
feelings, and the finest scene in the play is 
a soliloquy. She is living almost alone, 
among those whose natural sympathies are 
much more with her enemies than with 
herself. Nothing but an imperious external 
necessity could have induced the author of 
such a drama to admit in it at all a chorus of 
the Greek fashion. The difficulties thus 
created are insuperable, nor has Euripides, 
perhaps wisely, made any effort to surmount 
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them. He simply requires the audience to 
suppose, in defiance of reason and moral 
impossibility, that his ‘women of Corinth’ 
are in fact such passive creatures of Medea’s 
will as they must be if the action is to 
proceed ; and he trusts for his indemnity 
to convention. Or take againa play of a 
different class, the Phoenissae ; take the scene, 
wonderfully touching and skilful after its 
kind, in which Jocasta fondles and ‘ dances 
about’ her banished and recovered son. It 
is a scene fit only for an inner room. That 
it must needs be enacted as if in a public 
place is in itself disadvantageous enough, 
but the presence of the chorus aggravates 
the disadvantage tenfold. And the whole 
play is full of such matter. On this occasion 
the playwright has actually tried to cut the 
knot by a device which it is hard either to 
admire orto condemn. As a ‘chorus’ there 
must be, and as the chorus cannot but be 
irrelevant, Euripides takes it as such, and 
brings into the orchestra a body of persons 
quite alien from the action, who are present 
in the place by mere accident and have no 
more real connexion with the Theban per- 
sonages who figure on the stage than the 
Athenian spectators who sit in the audit- 
orium. Other examples may be found in 
Euripides passim ; in fact, with the exception 
of the Bacchae, there is perhaps not one of 
his plays in which the chorus has a dramatic 
interest, and very few in which the story 
might not have been conducted better with- 
out the chorus than with it. For all this 
the poet deserves blame as little as he 
deserves praise ; it was the inevitable course 
of development. 

Now when drama had arrived at this 
stage, when (if a homely metaphor may 
pass) it walked with its chorus attached like 
a chick with the shell upon its back, it was 
only to be expected that the form should 
gradually adapt itself to the substance ; and 
that the scene, like the tragedy, should be 
severed in two. A more or less ‘ Vitruvian’ 
stage would not indeed make the Medea 
natural, because no device whatever could do 
so; but, as compared with a ‘Thespian’ 
stage, it might well appear the better symbol 
of the convention upon which the action 
depends. If in the dialogue between the 
Nurse and the Corinthian women the eleva- 
tion of the player might be a little awkward 
to the eye, the sacrifice would be more than 
repaid when, in the later and far more im- 
portant scenes, the audience were assisted by 
a barrier of stone or timber to do what 
somehow they must do, and to regard the 
chorus as practically outside the field of 
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action altogether. Whether the Vitruvian 
type of stage was or was not actually de- 
veloped as early as 431 B.c., dramatic art 
had then already reached a condition con- 
formable to it; and as the art never went 
back on the track, it is no surprise to find 
that this type of stage became in the fourth 
century established and permanent. 

But when we turn to Aeschylus, the case 
is wholly different. Nothing but over- 
whelming evidence (and there is none) should 
make us believe that the stage was ‘ Vitru- 
vian’, when the art was essentially ‘ Thes- 
pian.’ The drama of Aeschylus really is, 
what the drama of Euripides, and to some 
extent that of Sophocles also, only pretends 
to be, a choric drama ; that is to say, a per- 
formance of which the scene is properly 
laid in a public place, and which is designed 
to be executed throughout by a large number 
of persons playing together and to each 
other. If we except the Prometheus, a work 
sut generis and not really compassable by 
any stage, high or low, all his remaining 
plays are of this kind: speakers, singers, 
and mutes, all are indissolubly connected and 
equally essential to the action, so that to 
subtract the singers, or to sever them in 
any way from the whole body, would be as 
improper and as contradictory to the nature 
of the art as to put a barrier between the 
two actors in a dialogue. In Aeschylus the 
relations between the chorus and the actors 
are as close and as important to the plot as 
those of the actors to each other. In the 
Septem the fate of the brothers is caused 
and determined by the behaviour of the 
Theban maidens, without whose action the 
plot of the play would be destroyed. In 
the Agamemnon the fate of the king is bound 
up with the fate of the elders, and their 
conduct, not his, is the pivot of the dramatic 
machinery. In the Persae we may almost 
say that there is nothing but a chorus; the 
actors are for the most part little more than 
chorus-leaders. But the best marked ex- 
ample of all is the Humenides. We have 
said that not only would the Medea or the 
Phoenissae admit a ‘ Vitruvian’ arrangement 
of the scene, but such an arrangement, how- 
ever unnatural in itself, would in the un- 
natural state of the drama have a certain 
corresponding utility. To say that the 
Eumenides could not be played in a ‘ Vitru- 
vian’ theatre would be too much. Probably 
it was sometimes so played by way of revival, 
with such help as might be from xA‘pakes 
and the like, and with the co-operating in- 
dulgence of the audience. But there is not 
a moment in the action when the ‘ Vitruvian’ 
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relations of stage and orchestra would not 
be felt as a gross inconvenience. That the 
back part of the scene should be somewhat 
higher in level than the front would be in 
the Eumenides, as always, practically neces- 
sary ; but it isan equally plain condition that 
the whole scene should be one to the eye and 
one for the purpose of inter-action and inter- 
communication. This is no place to illus- 
trate the matter fully, and I must leave it, 
with this statement, to the consideration of 
the reader. 

It is chiefly with reference to Aeschylus 
that this question is important, but its 
importance for Aeschylus cannot be over- 
rated. The ‘ Vitruvian’ conception of the 
scene, which really belongs only to choric 
drama denaturalized and on the point of 
becoming non-choric, when referred without 
warrant to the truly choric drama of 
Aeschylus, has caused more trouble than can 
be exhibited in the course of a review. His 
works all suggest to us (and there is nothing 
to set against their evidence) that in his time 
nothing like the ‘ Vitruvian’ stage had yet 
been seen or projected. 

How soon it appeared we cannot say. Mr. 
Haigh counts in the forty-four extant plays 
of the great period fifteen places where 
the chorus appear upon the stage either 
momentarily or fora length of time. To me 
this seems a very large number, and enough 
to show that the ‘ Vitruvian’ arrangement 
was not fully developed during the period 
which these plays embrace. Authors domin- 
ated by that conception would have taken 
good care never to bring their chorus on the 
stage at all. On the other hand I am not 
greatly impressed by the evidence cited from 
this literature for the existence in the fifth 
century of an obstacle between the chorus 
and the stage. In the examples adduced 
(Soph. Az. 328, Eur. Hee. 1042, Androm. 
817) it appears that the poet, however free 
to make his chorus ascend, might well have 
preferred in practice to prevent the needless 
movement by an opportune entrance or 
other like device. All we can say is that in 
Sophocles, and much more in Euripides, the 
motives which produced the typical theatre 
are seen actively at work, and at any time 
in their days may have begun to produce the 
outward result. Choric drama was but an 
unstable moment in the evolution. By far 
the greater part of dramatic material refuses 
choric treatment of the Greek fashion, or 
submits to it only by compulsion and com- 
promise. Aeschylus alone works in the 
fetters almost unconscious. Sophocles knows 
himself limited and conforms to his limita- 
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tions, though perhaps even his marvellous 
dexterity sometimes achieves rather a relative 
than an absolute success. Euripides is 
simply defiant, and the strange ‘ Vitruvian’ 
theatre is a translation of Euripides into 
stone. 

It is noticeable that the later writers 
sometimes erroneously extend the name 
épxnotpa to the ‘ Vitruvian’ Aoyetov (Haigh, 
p. 626, n. 3). Aeschylus would probably 
have held his stage to be merely a part of 
the orchestra elevated for convenience, and 
the later use may thus be rather a belated 
survival than a gratuitous blunder. 

Space forbids me to enter into other mat- 
ters at present. Mr Haigh is everywhere 
careful and temperate in statement, and 
for the most part I have nothing to object. 
Very much to the point are the remarks 
(p. 174) on the rules of the Hellenistic anti- 
quaries about stage-doors. Neither Sophocles 
nor Euripides, it is shown, were really bound 
as Pollux and Vitruvius would bind them. 
It is never to be forgotten that most of our 
Greek and Roman authorities about the 
drama were not only ‘schematizers’ by habit, 
but were treating, in this particular case, of a 
skeleton or anatomical preparation, whereas 
we are really concerned with the creature 
alive and growing. . 

Even modern writers sometimes show te 
Alexandria, Rome, and Constantinople a more 
uncontrolled respect than those musea did in 
fact deserve. ‘The question has been raised 
whether the actors ever made their exits and 
entrances by the passages into the orchestra’ ; 
but, as Mr. Haigh himself shows, we have no 
proof that any dramatist of the fifth century 
had the means of ‘understanding why such a 
question should be raised ; and we have, I 
think, very strong reasons for believing that 
to Aeschylus it would have been unintel- 
ligible. Solongas orchestra and stage were 
essentially one, it was in each case merely a 
matter of convenience in which part the act- 
or should first appear ; and, so far as can be 
judged from the extant plays of Aeschylus, his 
actors entered upon the level almost as of- 
ten as upon the platform. For example in 
the Seven Against Thebes (369 foll. Dindorf), 
any one reading the scene would naturally 
suppose that Eteocles and the spy both enter 
in the place where the chorus are, and by 
entrances, such as the rdpodo., full in their 
view ; nor are we in any way bound to deny 
that they did so. 

In the section on changes of scene (p. 
178) I note that Mr. Haigh allows only two 
scenes to the Humenides. But there seem to 
be three, Delphi, the Acropolis, and the Areo- 
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pagus. In general Mr. Haigh is rather for the 
simplicity of Greek scenery, and perhaps he 
is somewhat too parsimonious for the highest 
period of Athenian splendour. The Peace of 
Aristophanes, for example, suggests con- 
siderable elaboration; and I should be 
interested to learn how Mr. Haigh would 
suppose it to have been set. 

From what I have said about the stage it 
may be inferred what line I should take re- 
specting many other parts of the subject. 
May we not modestly venture to doubt 
whether one half of the ‘rules’ about this 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I.—IV., with an In- 
troduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by F. W. Kret- 
sEY, Ph.D. and A. C. ZeNos, M.A. Boston: Al- 
lyn and Bacon, 1889. [12mo. Map, plates iv. 
plans vi. pp. 404+160.] 


THE most noteworthy feature of this school-edition 
of the Anabasis is an introduction, extending to fifty 
pages, which deals in a comprehensive and interesting 
manner with those general subjects that have a bear- 
ing upon the ‘intelligent study of the Anabasis.’ 
Thus we have a geographical sketch of the Persian 
empire ; a historical sketch, extended to the time of 
Alexander’s conquest and more briefly to the present 
day ; civilization of the Persians, and the Persian 
army ; the expedition of Cyrus; thé organization of 
the Greek army and methods of fighting ;. 
life and writings of Xenophon. While parts of this 
may seem too far away from the main theme and too 
long drawn for an elementary book, nevertheless it 
marks a wholesome contrast to a barren grammatical 
treatment of the Anabasis. With so many excellent 
first-books available boys should be able on taking up 
the Anabasis to read it with some facility and so to 
enjoy its narrative and have some appreciation as well 
of its significance as history ; for such this introdue- 
tion cannot fail to be helpful and stimulating. There 
are also four pages of plutes illustrating costumes and 
implements of war, coloured conventionally to show 
the different materials in them, a cut of a Greek war 
galley, a map, and six pages of battle and marching 
plaus. The account of Xenophon is in the main fair 
and discriminating. |The charges of lack of earnest- 
ness of moral purpose, of lack of patriotism, of selfish- 
ness, are not new, but are not to be admitted without 
qualification. Theeditorsaccept the improbable Delium 
story, and with it 444 B.c. as the date of Xenophon’s 
birth and ninety years for his life against the weight 
of scholarly opinion and with no discussion of the 
matter. In the list of Xenophon’s writings the Rep. 
Ath, is given as a genuine work of Xenophon’s. The 
statement that Xenophon ‘ speaks of himself as writer 
in the first person, but as doer in the third’ rests on 
the slight basis of a single first person plural in the 
final summarizing section, VII. viii. 25, generally 
admitted to be not genuine. We miss some reference 
to Themistogenes (Hell. ILI. i. 2), and the interesting 
question whether Xenophon simply issued his work 
anonymously or whether he did not assume a pseu- 
donym. 

That Cobet’s text is ‘clear and consistent’ will 
scarcely be thought good reason for passing by Arnold 
Hug’s recension, based on the Paris MS. 1540, the 


and that, which we find in the Hellenistic 
tradition, were really known as rules to the 
great creators of tragedy in the fifth century ¢ 
1 agree with Mr. Haigh in thinking that 
some of the modern attempts to illustrate 
these rules from the dramatists have been 
sterile, if not mischievous. If Mr. Haigh 
should have, as is to be hoped, an opportunity 
of revising and republishing his useful work, 
I only hope that he will be still bolder, and 
his book even less ‘Alexandrian’ than it 
now is. 


A. W. VERRALL. 


pre-eminent excellence of which is generally re- 
cognized, though Cobet in his late editions made but 
superficial use of it. 

In the notes grammatical annotation, with the hints 
on construction, references to grammars, and queries 
propounded to the pupil, is overdone even for begin- 
ners. Something should be left to the intelligence of 
the pupil and to the guidance of the teacher. A note 
on the first line of the Anabasis gives a reference to 
the grammars ‘for the principal parts of ylyvoua.’ 
On II. i. 2 a reference is given to the paradigm for an 
ordinary periphrastic tense-form, while a series of 
eight abnormal indicatives for optatives passes un- 
noticed. The exegetical and illustrative notes are 
uniformly clear and interesting, if sometimes a 
trifle exuberant, as when at I. i. 9 the mention of 
Abydos gives occasion to introduce the story of Lean- 
der, with Lord Byron’s hackneyed feat as a sequel. 
Of a piece with this is the allusion to a popular 
‘religious novel’ at I. viii. 20. 

A short list of helps is furnished: Dakyns’ admir- 
able essay on Xenophon in the volume Hellenica is 
noted, but we miss Roquette’s life. Editions both of 
Rehdantz and Vollbrecht later than those noted were 
issued between 1886 and 1888. 

Eight pages of idioms and phrases constitute an ex- 
celleut feature. The vocabulary covers all seven 
books. ‘The words are analyzed and the meanings are 
carefully developed, so that in a measure it avoids the 
common objection to special vocabularies, that of 
being a school-boy’s ‘crib.’ The book as a whole hits 
its mark as the most attractive and the best equipped 
edition for school use. 

S. R. WINANS, 

Prineeton College, New Jersey. 


The Student’s Cicero, by the Rev. W. Y. Faus- 
set, M. A. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


1889. pp. xiii, 237. 5s. 


Tus little book is by no means without its merits. 
It is a handy little volume giving a life of Cicero 
and analysis of his works which offer—if that be a 
merit—very little to dissent from; it is almost en- 
tirely free from serious blunders ; it is fairly readable ; 
and it has a really good frontispiece portrait, repro- 
duced by the typo-etching process from the famous 
bust in the Uffizi Gallery. But it is difficult to say 
what place the book is intended to fill, and it is quite 
certain that it has no sort of claim to such a title as 
The Student's Cicero. It is simply a translation of the 
chapter, or section, on Cicero in the first volume of 
Dr. Munk’s Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur, with 
Q 2 
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a few very slight notes added by Mr. Fausset, who has 
already done better work in his edition of the Pro 
Cluentio. 

Dr. Munk’s article is so entirely bloodless that it 
is hard to state what view he takes with regard to the 
cardinal questions of Cicero’s acts, position, and in- 
fluence, though on the whole it may be said to be 
probably that to which the majority of English 
scholars incline, as a compromise between the unscru- 
pulous admiration of Middleton and the unqualified 
attacks of Mommsen and Drumann. ‘The text of the 
book is about equal in length to Professor Ramsay’s 
article in the Dictionary of Biography, and is of little 
more than the dictionary character; but it certainly 
does not sum up the results of criticism so well for 
1889 as Professor Ramsay’s did for 1873, since few 
authors have had so much done to illustrate them as 
Cicero in the intervening sixteen years. Mr. Faus- 
set’s translation for the German part of his work 
seems to be satisfactorily done throughout ; in the 
quotations from Cicero (where he curiously explains 
that he ‘thought well to go direct to the originals’) 
he renders any ordinary passage fairly and carefully 
enough, but fails in almost every crucial test. Thus 
otempora! o mores! he actually leaves untranslated 
altogether. The famous abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit 
becomes ‘ he has [sic] gone, departed, escaped, broken 
loose.’ O fortunatam natam me consule Romam, for 
which a dozen vigorous translations might have been 
used, is rendered ‘ Rome by my consulate born anew 
to weal!’ (p. 67), though with a late repentance (p. 
235) he quotes Gifford’s masculine rendering. In 
minor details Mr. Fausset is generally accurate : such 
spellings as Caius and Mithridates may perhaps pass 
by their common use, but Cneius (p. 32) was too much 
even for Mr. Froude. To cali Asinius Pollio ‘ Cicero’s 
chief rival in antiquity,’ besides giving a wrong im- 
pression of Pollio’s position, misdates him by a whole 
generation. Pollio was twelve years old in Cicero’s 


consulship. 
G. E. JEANS. 


Ausgewahlite Gedichte des P. Ovidius Naso. 
Fur den Schulgebrauch herausgegeben von H. S. 
Sepimayver. Leipzig: Freytag, 1889. 1M. 20pf. 


Tuts well-printed little volume consists of 187 pages 
of selections from Ovid without notes, the first part 
from the Metamorphoses, the second from the elegiac 
poems, At the end is a mythological-geographical 
vocabulary of 37 pages. The introduction (pp. xvii.) 
contains a brief account of Ovid’s life and works, and 
a clearly written section on the prosody and metre of 
the hexameter and elegiac couplet. It seems well 
suited for the object for which it is intended, a school 
reading book, and is supplemented by a Schulworter- 
buch (1 M. 60 pf.) by Jurenka. At the end of the in- 
troduction are a collection of wersus memoriales or 
‘tags,’ upon which the beginner may practise his un- 
fledged wings, deriving at the same time therefrom 
much sapient moral counsel. Thus he is taught 
courage (7'u ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito) : 
he must pursue virtue for its own sake (ipsa quidem 
virtus sibimet pulcherrima merces), and spurn 
pleasures (sperne voluptates : nocet empta dolore volup- 
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tas). He is consoled with the thought that if suceess- 
ful, donec eris sospes, multos numerabis amicos ; but 
alas ! if the reverse be his lot his plight will be indeed 
pitiable, for erede mihi: miseros prudentia prima re- 
linquit. At the same time he learns his prosody, as 
the scansion of some of the lines is marked, and in a 
footnote is initiated into the mysteries of elision and 


aphaeresis. 
S. G. Owen. 


Die Kirchengeschichte des Theodoret von 
Kyrrhos. Eine Untersuchung ihrer Quellen 
von Dr. A. GULDENPENNING. Halle: Max Nie- 
meyer. 1889. pp. 101. 2 Mk. 


Tuis investigation is conducted in a clear and satis- 
factory manner, and leads to some substantial results. 
About a few of the sources from which Theodoret 
drew his materials there is no doubt, for he names 
them. Athanasius is by far the most often men- 
tioned, and his Apologia de fuga sua is the treatise 
most often used. Besides him he quotes or alludes to 
Eusebius once or twice, citing the Life of Constantine. 
The archheretic Arius and Eustathius, Bishop of 
of Antioch, are also quoted ; and he seems to lon 
known the writings of other Arians. He had seen 
some of the letters of Chrysostom, and one or more of 
his orations : at least he mentions them. He tells us 
also that he got some of his information at first hand 
by word of mouth. But when all these are added 
up together, they cover only a small portion of the 
ground. 

It can be shown, however, that he uses Eusebius, 
Athanasius, and probably Arius, in other places 
where he does not name his authority. Can it be 
shown that he makes use of other sources without 
ever naming them? Valesius believed that he used 
both Socrates and Sozomen. Holzhausen contended 
that all three are quite independent. Our author is 
satisfied that Sozomen made use of Socrates, but 
Theodoret makes use of both. He dates the three 
works as follows, arguing from internal evidence ; 
Socrates, A.D. 439-443 ; Sozomen, 434-447 and pro- 
bably 443, 444 ; Theodoret, 441-449. He gives good 
reasons for believing that Theodoret certainly made 
use of Rufinus: thirteen instances of similarities are 
examined. Three coincidences between Theodoret 
and Socrates are pointed out, and eight between 
Theodoret and Sozomen. Dr. Giildenpenning pro- 
nounces them to be fatal to the independence of 
Theodoret. Reasons are also given for placing the 
epitome of Philostorgius, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory 
Nyssen, and Ephraem Syrus among the unnamed 
sources of Theodoret. 

Just a third of the treatise (pp. 62-96) is taken up 
with a most useful summary of the evidence in a 
tabulated form. Theodoret is taken chapter by chap- 
ter, and the supposed source of each passage that is 
not independent is indicated. The conclusion drawn 
is, that Theodoret has not told us much which we 
should not have known equally well without him ; 
and that he would have done far better had he 
described the events of his own time instead of re-tell- 
ing a thrice-told tale. 
A. PLUMMER. 





NOTES. 


pounded form leads one to give to it in each case 4 


Eur. Rhesus, 59 60. 
el yap paevvol wh tvverxov HAlov 
Aaumrrijpes, ok dv Eoxov evtuxodv Sédpu. 
The use of the same verb in its primitive and com- 


similar meaning. ‘For had not the bright rays of 
the sun withdrawn themselves, I should not have 
withdrawn my conquering spear.’ 
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162. mayT yap mpooxelwevov 
Képdos mpds Epyp thy xdpw tikrer SimAjy. 

‘For an appointed reward for every work makes 
the favour double,’ z.e. makes it mutual, cf. Soph. 
An. 14, 8imaq xepl. Dolon was going to bestow a 
favour on the Trojans by undertaking the task of a 
spy, and if they rewarded him for his work he would 
consider the reward, if a handsome one, as a favour 
conferred on him. 

318. Epmet kardvrns tuupopa mpds Tayadd. 

Paley’s explanation of xardyrns is: ‘downwards, 
ic. by an easy and expeditious way.’ In that case 
the metaphor would be more applicable to things 
inclining to a worse state (‘facilis descensus Averni ’). 
] think that the metaphor alludes to the scales of the 
balance. 

339. kal ob Katplws oxomeis. 

Does not this mean that the messenger had kept 
an opportune look out in having so carefully ob- 
served the approach of Rhesus and the numerous 
army of allies ? 

492. od tor’ exelvp Bodpov évrata Sdpv. 

“’Gainst him thou canst not point thy furious spear,’ 


Rhesus could not have _— from such a 
remark that Achilles himself was prevented from 
taking part in the war. Yet this was the inference, 
or rather, the plain meaning which Rhesus attached 
to the sentence. The proper rendering I believe is 
this: ‘It is not possible for that man to interpose his 
furious spear.’ The answer of Rhesus shows that he 
understood him in this sense. ‘And yet (notwith- 
standing what you say) there was a report that he 
sailed to Ilium,’ Then Hector explains the cause of 
his absence. (the late) C. E. PALMER. 


* * 
* 


DIFFICULTIES IN JUVENAL, Sat. I.—At the end of 
this satire Juvenal announces his intention for 
safety’s sake of using those who lay buried along the 
Flaminian and Latin roads as examples in attacking 
the vices of his own time. This is, I suppose, the 
meaning of vv. 170, 171. He cannot surely mean 
that he intends deliberately to scourge dead people 
simply for their own vices. And he seems to have 
acted in this cautious spirit all through this satire. 
For the persons to whom he alludes, so far as we can 
identify them, were either dead, or at least quite 
powerless to retaliate if affronted. Now the first 
question suggested by this precaution on the poet's 
part is, ‘What was the danger that made it neces- 
sary?’ He himself gives us his answer, I suppose, in 
vy. 155 fol. He says there that it was as much as a 
man’s life was worth to speak truth about great men. 
‘If,’ he says, ‘ for example I portray a court favour- 
ite, I shall run the risk of the tunica molesta.’ That is 
to say, it was just as dangerous to speak unpleasant 
truth about courtiers in Trajan’s reign, as it had been 
in the reign of Nero. This is an answer, no doubt. 
But is it one that can be accepted? Is it credible 
that in a time, of which Tacitus wrote his famous 
sentence about the rara temporum felicitas, there was 
the same or anything approaching to the same danger 
in satirizing a courtier as in Nero’s reign? Tacitus in 
writing the history of comparatively recent times 
probably ran the risk of offending great men of the 
day. At any rate he proposed to himself without any 
misgivings to write a history of his own time, in 
which he could scarcely avoid giving offence to some 
powerful people. Pliny and Martial bear witness to 
the same security. Yetsthis poet declares it to be as 
dangerous to speak truth now as it was under the 
tyrant par excellence of the early Empire ! 


But another question is suggested. Is it credible 
that a satirist or rather preacher of the Juvenalian 
type could be content in his denunciations to use 
ghosts for — to take his types from the bury- 
ing-ground, and to lash himself into indignation 
among tombstones? The received answer to this 
question would, I suppose, be based on Madvig’s 
dictum, that Juvenal takes no pains to distinguish 
between the vices of his own and previous times, and 
therefore takes his examples with equal satisfaction 
from those former times, guoniam universa foeditas, 
in uno exemplo eminens, ad omnem illam aetatem 
pertineat. But this will hardly carry us through all 
the difficulty which this satire presents in this re- 
spect. The remark may hold true of the poet’s treat- 
ment of evils more or less common to the whole 
period. But surely no satirist of any self-respect or 
who expected to be listened to could go so blindly for 
the evils of his age, as to shut his eyes to a most con- 
spicuous difference between two portions of it. A 
satirist or preacher in William the Third’s reign 
might denounce plenty of evils in terms (so to say) of 
Charles the Second’s. But he could hardly denounce 
the court for a treacherous intention to reintroduce 
Popery. Now we have ample evidence that delation 
had ceased in Trajan’s time. Yet some of the people 
gibbeted by this satirist are informers of a former 
reign, and delation appears as a rampant evil which 
rouses his indignation as much as any other! One 
word more about the passage vv. 155—157. As‘I 
have said, the poet there uses Tigellinus as a typical 
court-favourite and the possible consequences of por- 
traying him as typical of the danger of meddling 
with a courtier in the poet’s own time. Now there 
are times later on in the Empire when one could 
understand such a representation being made, especi- 
ally if the writer were a Christian or a friend of 
Christians, But why, in the name of all that is per- 
versely exaggerated, use Neronian favourites and 
Neronian punishments as typical of Trajan’s courtiers 
and their mode of revenging personal affronts? A 
man intimately acquainted, as he professes to be, 
with Roman life must have known what was possible 
and impossible under Trajan, even if the incident 
narrated by Pliny (Zp. vi. 31) had not yet occurred, 
when Trajan made the famous remark about his freed- 
man, neque is Polycletus est, neque ego Nero. Could he 
in the face of such knowledge seriously and bona fide 
use Tigellinus and the twnica molesta as types of Tra- 
jan’s officials and their doings? I submit that these 
considerations, especially when combined with the 
serious difficulty of Juvenal’s allusions to the sportula, 
suggest that we do not know the whole truth about 
the time at which these satires were written, or the 
object which the writer of them proposed to himself. 

H. M. STEPHENSON. 


* * 
* 


Juv. viii. 192: 
quanti sua funera vendant 
quid refert ? vendunt nullo cogente Nerone 
nec dubitant celsi praetoris vendere ludis. 


In spite of all that has been written on this pas- 
sage, some difficulties, I think, remain. Mr. Mayor 
paraphrases : ‘ Beit so, that they are well paid : what 
of that?’ But surely Juvenal would never have 
represented the degraded nobles excusing them- 
selves on the plea that ‘the jingling of the guinea 
helps the hurt that honour feels.’ Plainly, they ex- 
cused themselves on the plea of compulsion, as did 
the speaker in the passage Mr. Mayor quotes from 
Epict. : ‘if I do not play a part on the stage, I shall 
lose my head.’ Munro, whose citations from Tacitus 
throw so much light on the passage, explains ‘fwnera 
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vendant’ (if I understand him aright) as = ‘vitas 
vendere’ z.e, save their lives by consenting to act, 
comparing the common phrase ‘redimere aliquid 
vita’: and he renders quanti ‘at what price’ or ‘at 
what cost,’ by which he seems to mean ‘at the cost 
of their own disgrace.’ At least this is what appears 
to be implied in his remark: ‘Juvenal in his indig- 
nation does not choose to distinguish between their 
actual degradation and what he thinks they ought to 
feel.’ Against this, I urge three objections: (i) if 
Sunera vendant means ‘purchase life,’ then vendunt 
in next line must have a different sense, for Juvenal’s 
own contemporaries were under no compulsion to act ; 
(ii) vendere is not convertible with redimere, but is 
plainly identical with ‘locasti’ (185) and ‘ vocem 
vendentis praetoribus ’ (vi. 380, quoted by Mr. Mayor 
s.v. ‘practoris’), z.e. hire themselves out to act for 
pay ; (iii) quanti has the same syntactical relation 
to ‘ vendant’ as ‘cogente Nerone’ has to ‘vendunt’: 
therefore its meaning is probably thesame. Perhaps 
then Madvig’s view of funera, though rejected by 
Mr. Mayor, Munro, Conington and Macleane, may 
after all be not far wrong :—‘Nam Fabios, Mamercos, 
Aemilios, ceteros patricios et nobilissimos homines, 
quum scenae operam locent, non se vendere dicit, qui 
iam nulli sint, exstincta hoc scelere nobilitate illa, 
sublato genere, nomine paene deleto, ut potius funus 
suum et reliquias mortuas tanti generis vendere vide- 
antur’ (Opusc. p. 546). So explained, the lines in- 
volve an oxymoron ‘ipso Iuvenale iuvenalius.’ 
Under the circumstances, execution would have been 
a ‘nobile letum,’ a ‘funus nec funus’: as it is, the 
titled player lives a Blos &Blwros—‘dignus morte 
perit,’ as the satirist elsewhere says. The meaning of 
the whole passage will then be:—‘It is no excuse 
(quid refert) to say, that it was to avoid execution 
(quanti) the nobles under Nero made traffic (vendant) 
of their suicide (sua funera): we see them making 
the same traffic under Trajan or Hadrian without any 
such fear of execution (nullo cogente Nerone): they 
do so at the praetor’s, not the emperor's, stage-plays.’ 
W. T. Lenprvum. 


* * 
* 


Perstius, Sat, 1. 133. Si cynico barbam petulans 
nonaria vellit. 

The word nonaria seems not to occur elsewhere. 
It is generally explained (as equivalent to meretriz), 
‘because not allowed to appear in public before the 
ninth hour.’ So Conington, Lewis and Short, &c. 

I do not know whether I have been anticipated in 
what seems a far more likely explanation of the word. 
In Plutarch’s Camillus, 146 (xxxiii), an account is 
hee of the holiday held at Rome on the Nones of 

uly called ‘Capratinae,’ in which these words occur : 
ére:ta Kexoopunuevat Aaumpas al Geparawides mepitact 
malCovoa bia ckwpudrwr eis rovs dmavtavtTas. Surely 
Persius’s nonaria is one of these Oepamavides, ‘a 
nones-girl,’ who meets a cynic, and flouts him simply 
as a part of the day’s business. On the other theory 
there seems no particular reason for her incivility, 
but on this it is naturally and sufficiently accounted 
for. Whether the supposed law about the ‘ninth 
hour’ is a mere inference from the supposed meaning 
of the above passage, or whether it rests on any 
external corroborative testimony, I have not suc- 
ceeded in discovering. Conington’s reference to 
Hor. 1 Zp. 7. 71 merely shows that the ninth hour 
was, as he says, ‘the hour of dining.’ But in any 
case, I submit that the name nonaria refers to the 
Nones of July, and not to nona (hora), and that it 
does not necessarily imply any reflection on the 
-character of the person to whom it is applied. 

F. D. Mokice. 
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6 deiva,—The forms dels, 5€v (od-5eis, ov-5év) imply 
a feminine detva (Acol.* S€vva), and this has survived 
in the Attic colloquialism 6 deiva, ‘So-and-so,’—'l'om, 
Dick or Harry. The original phrase was dea 
Kepady, compare the Homeric @iAn kepadn. In 
course of time the natural abbreviation Seiya ousted 
the full expression, and was treated as an indeclin- 
able, J. B. Bury, 

* * 
* 


vhduuos. For want of any better explanation most 
recent editors of Homer are inclined to acquiesce in 
the derivation of this word from vf dd and regard 
it as a synonym of viyperos. This derivation is 
kara ’Apiorapxov, and seems to me no better than 
the other old connexion with 730s. Mr. Leaf (see 
his note on B 2) solves the difficulty by reading 
Hdvupos. 

Let us suppose that the word were given to us 
without any knowledge of its actual use. What 
conjecture would, in that case, be naturally suggested 
by the mere form? We should probably divide 
yn—duuos, and bring the second part into connexion 
with the words which denote multiple progeny at a 
birth—diduuos, Tpidumos, TeTpdbupyos. ‘This termination 
-duyos is obscure, but it seems to me that it must have 
connoted a fertilized ovum; 8iSuuos implies two 
fertilized ova, tplSvyos three, &e. In that case 
vhdvpos would mean not born of an impregnated 
egg; in other words, born without seed, fatherless. 

In Homer vqdvuos occurs only as an epithet of 
imvos. Now it is remarkable that an adjective 
meaning born without father would be, from a mytho- 
logical point of view, an epithet peculiarly appro- 
priate to Sleep. For the notable circumstance about 
Hypnos was that he was born of Night and had no 
father. See Hesiod, Zheogony, 212. According to 
this view vfduuos tarvos should be translated wn- 
fathered Sleep. Popular etymology gradually obseured 
the original meaning of vnjduuos ; it became confused 
with #5vuos, and ina Homeric hymn (xvii. 16) it is 
an epithet of povoa. J. B. Bury. 


* * 
* 


ovzas. Inreading Mr. Verrall’s recent edition of 
the Agamemnon, I was struck by his: suggestion on 
1. 720— 

(€Opeev 5¢ A€ovros 

ivw Séuots aydAaxTov 

obTos avhnp pidduacrov)— 
that ofros has usurped the place of a word meaning 
shepherd and derived from ofs; otras, which he 
restores, is both better in sense and from a critical 
point of view more satisfactory than Wecklein’s 
Boiras. But is otras the true form? Mr. Verrall’s 
note shows that he contemplated but on phonetic 
grounds rejected ofras, which paleographically would 
be a neater emendation than ofras. It is of course 
quite true that, regularly, 4F:- would become oi-, but 
there may have been a special reason for 6Firas 
becoming ofras. The close association, in thought 
and in speech, of oxherds and shepherds would be 
sufficient to account for an exception in favour of a 
sound which produced such a telling jingle as ofras 
and Bovras. In other words, Bovras may have con- 
strained 6Firas to become ofras. 

The form of this hypothetical word interests me, 
because, if ofras were established, a difficulty in a 
celebrated episode in the Odyssey might be cleared up. 
I have always felt that the story of the decep‘ion of 
Pelyphemus by the name ‘ Noman’ is unsatisfactory. 
Suppose it were an English legend, we can hardly im- 
agine any child being taken in by the name ‘ Nobody’ ; 
the name is so improbable. It seems equally unnatural 
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that Polyphemus should so realily accept Odysseus’ 
statement that his name was Odtis, unless odtis sug- 
ested some other meaning than otis. If odras was 
in use for shepherd, Odrts would have sounded perfectly 
natural as a inan’s name, and the whole tale obviously 
yains in point. J. B. Bury. 


* * 
* 


xAwpnis in Od. xix. 518. 

In an interesting note on Georg. iv. 511 in a recent 
number of this Aeview (vol. iv. p. 50) Mr. Warde 
Fowler touches also on the epithet xAwpni's applied to 
the nightingale. I fully agree with him in regarding 
as unsatisfactory the explanations of Buchholz and 
Keller; aud the view which he puts forward—that 
the leaf-shadow gives the apparent colour—though 
open to the objection that it supposes the poet to see 
the nightingale always in shadow, never on a pro- 
jecting bough or flying, is the best that has been 
suggested, if we are bound to explain the word of 
colour. But are we so bound? When we look to 
the use of the word in xAoepa péeOpa (strangely in- 
cluded by L. and S. under the head ‘greenish- 
yellow’), xAwpal Zepoa, xAwpdy alua, xAwpdy ddxpu, 
we are surely justified in giving it here a meaning 
unconnected with colour. ‘The idea in the above 
epithets, derived from the springing of the grass, not 
from its colour, is probably fresh, living, gushing ; 
and I think we may employ some kindred epithet to 
express the Homeric xAwpyis. It seems to me that 


Keats, who is more likely than any one else to catch 
intuitively a Greek idea, has expressed it by— 


‘In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green and shadows numberless 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease.’ 


The same idea is probably intended by the contrast 
of ‘liquidae avium voces’ with ‘ levia carmina cantu’ 
in Lucret. v. 1879; and the same effect aimed at by 
the imitators of the nightingale who, whether in 
Pliny (7. NV. x. 84) or in Hans Andersen, put water 
in their mouths or their flutes, 

This partnership of sight and hearing in the use of 
words is common enough: for example, in Aaumpés, 
maav Adumet, dooa Seder, kc. ; and it may possibly 
explain why fovds is applied to a song, a wind, a 
grasshopper’s note, as well as to the nightingale and 
the bee (Mr. Rutherford has collected the authorities 
in his note on the gov xeAdav of Babrius, 118) ; 
but at the same time it is quite possible that in the 
nightingale and the bee also it describes sound only 
and not colour: if the word ov@démrepos is pressed as 
to the rrepdv, it must bear this meaning for the bee, 
and in Agam. 1142, ofa tis Eovda axdperos Boas will 
translate oddly if the first epithet refers to colour. 
Nor is there any diffieulty in supposing the idea of 
Keats’s ‘full throated’ to belong equally to the 
xAwpabxnv of Simonides and the da Eovav yevdwv of 
Euripides rather than Matthew Arnold’s ‘ tawny- 
throated,’ G. E. MARINDIN. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


PROTOGENES OF KAUNOS. 


Priny, xxxv. 101. quis em (Protogenen) docucrit, 
non putant constare, quidam et navis pinxisse usque 
ad quinguayesimum annum: argunentum esse, quod 
cum Athenis celeberrimo loco Minervae delubri pro- 
pylon pingeret, ubi fecit nobilem Paralum, et Ham- 
moniada, quam quidam Nausicaan vocant, adiecerit 
parvolas navis longas in tis, quae pictores parerga ap- 
pellant, ut appareret a quibus initiis ad arcem osten- 
tationis opera sua pervenissent, 

The meaning of parergon in this passage 
may be inferred from a phrase employed by 
Strabo, xiv. 2. 5, in describing the Satyr, 
another picture by the same painter. In 
this picture, he says, the satyr was leaning 
against a post, and on the post there was a 
partridge ; and when the partridge was ad- 
mired more than the satyr, Protogenes was 
vexed because his ergon had become parergon. 
In a picture, then, a parergon was an addi- 
tional object beside the principal object. 

The Paralos and the Ammonias were two 
war-ships maintained by the Athenians for 
particular service. The names of more than 
two hundred and fifty of the Athenian war- 
ships are known from the inscriptions, C. J. 
A. vol. ii. nos. 789—812, but the name of 
Nausikaa is not among them ; nor is that 
name assigned to any ship by any ancient 
author. Nausikaa here would naturally be 
the heroine in the Odyssey. Paralos, how- 


ever, could not possibly be the Athenian hero 
of that name; for he would certainly have 
been associated with Ammon, the deity, 
and not with the Ammonias, the war-ship. 
In the pictures the Paralos and the Ammo- 
nis must have been personified ; for other- 
wise the Ammonias could not have been mis- 
taken for Nausikaa. And if they were per- 
sonified, the meaning of the personifications 


_ Was appropriately indicated by the addition 


of a little war-ship beside the figure in each 
picture. As these additional war-ships are 
expressly described as little, they must have 
been represented in the distance, out at sea; 
so that the figures in the foreground must 
have been represented upon the shore, A 
picture of this sort might easily be inter- 
preted of Nausikaa upon the shore watching 
the ship bearing Odysseus homeward. And 
the Greeks did paint pictures of this sort : 
for example, a fresco from Pompeii, Vo. 1222, 
Helbig, now in the British Museum, repre- 
sents Ariadne upon the shore and the ship 
of Theseus out at sea. 

Protogenes, according to certain critics, 
painted ships till he was fifty years old. But 
by this they clearly meant that he painted 
pictures of ships, for they sought to prove 
their story by. showing that he subsequently 
painted pictures of ships: and this fact 
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would afford no proof that he ever literally 
painted ships. 

The custom of dedicating little pictures as 
thank-offerings for escapes at sea was well 
established a century before the time of Pro- 
togenes ; as Cicero shows, De Natura Deorum, 
iii. 37, by an anecdote about Diagoras the 
Atheist. Ata large seaport like Rhodes, 
where Protogenes generally resided, such 
pictures must have been constantly in 
demand. And if they were executed as 
roughly as the more durable thank-offerings 
which have been recovered from the ruins of 
ancient temples, they certainly were among 
the meanest works of the ancient painters, 
and incomparably inferior to the master- 
pieces on the Acropolis. Ships must have 
figured in these votive pictures, either as the 
principal object, or as an additional object 
beside a figure of the dedicator or the deity : 
and possibly it was in these pictures that 
Protogenes used to paint ships. 

Ceciz Torr. 


THREE BOOKS ON LATIN’ EPI- 
GRAPHY. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, voluminis 
tertii supplementum ; fasc. prior (Berlin: 
Reimer). Folio, pp. 172. 

Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichité Romane, 
di Ettore di Ruggiero. Fasc. 1—15: aba- 
cus—annona (Roma: Pasqualicci). 8vo. 

Cours d’Epigraphie Latine, par R. Cagnat. 
Deuxiéme édition entitrement refondue 
(Paris : Thorin). 8vo. pp. xxvi. 436. 12 fres. 


Or late years English scholars have vigor- 
ously prosecuted the study of Greek inscrip- 


tions. Money has been subscribed, grants 
made by learned bodies, expeditions sent to 
the east, extensive excavations set on foot. 
Every fragment found has been carefully 
edited, public lectures have been given, 
handbooks and manuals compiled by ex- 
perienced authors. All this contrasts 
strangely with the state of Latin epigraphy 
in England. The work done by Mr. A. H. 
Smith and Prof. Ramsay in Asia Minor and 
by Mr. A. J. Evans in Illyricum is indeed 
most admirable, but it stands alone. Even 
the inscriptions found in our own island 
have been left to antiquarian societies, and, 
though one or two of these, like the New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries, produce good 
results, they cannot as a whole be taken 
to represent trained English scholarship. 
Hardly any professed scholar in England 
has troubled himself about the inscriptions 
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recently found at Chester; no university 
has voted money to assist in the completion 
of the excavations there. This is perhaps 
natural, for the charm of Hellenism is ap- 
parently infinite. Yet one cannot help re- 
gretting that classical archaeology should 
now mean to our scholars nothing more than 
Greek archaeology, and that the fashion 
should count a Hellenic potsherd of more 
value than a Roman city. 

Fortunately, this view does not obtain 
abroad. In Germany, France, and Italy, the 
editing and elucidation of inscriptions goes 
steadily forward. The Corpus itself has now 
reached anoteworthy stage, by the publication 
of the first supplemental volume. Supple- 
ments, technically styled additamenta, have 
from time to time appeared in the Lphemeris, 
but supplementary material has now accumu- 
lated in sufficient amount to justify the issue 
of supplemental volumes, ranging in size and 
shape with the original folios, It is only 
fitting that the first of these supplements 
should continue the third volume of the 
Corpus, though that volume was not the 
first of the series in order of publication, for 
it represents one of the most colossal achieve- 
ments of modern scholarship. Most volumes 
of the Corpus reach an extremely high level 
of excellence ; the third seems to stand by 
itself. The preface is striking enough—its 
last paragraph is perhaps the finest piece of 
Latin written by a modern scholar—and 
the work itself, embracing half, and that the 
least explored half, of the Roman world, ex- 
hibits a singular mastery over difficulties 
which were hardly involved in the prepara- 
tion of the other volumes. It is fitting too 
that the larger part of the supplement 
should be edited by Mommsen. No one needs 
to be told that Mommsen has done more for 
Latinepigraphy than any other scholar, 
living or dead. He has himself edited eight 
volumes of the Corpus and has contributed 
the lion’s share to the Zphemeris, and, 
besides all this, his hand is visible, emend- 
ing and elucidating, throughout the whole 
of these epigraphic publications. The 
present volume contains about a thousand 
inscriptions, collected from Egypt, Asia, and 
the Greek provinces of Europe. All of this is 
Prof. Mommsen’s work, except the inscrip- 
tions from Moesia Inferior, which have been 
edited by Prof. A. von Domaszewski, one 
of the ablest of the younger German epi- 
graphists. A second fasciculus will contain 
the inscriptions of Dacia and Illyricum by 
Hirschfeld and Domaszewski, who have made 
extensive journeys for the purpose of gather- 
ing up and verifying the texts. The greater 
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part of the inscriptions in the fasciculus now 
issued have, as is natural, appeared already 
in the Ephemeris, and, so far, the present 
supplement merely puts them into a more 
convenient shape. But there are many new 
ones. One (n. 6813) from Antioch in Pisidia 
contains a curious though probably unimpor- 
tant exception to the rule which excluded 
from Egypt men of senatorial rank. 
Another (n. 7000) supplies the corrected 
reading of the rescripts of Constantine from 
Orcistus (C. iii, 352). A third (n. 7090) 
gives an instance of Claudius’ substitute for 
the consonant V, in the shape of a tall nar- 
row E reversed. <A fourth (n. 7401) deals 
with the famous inscription on ‘ Pompey’s 
pillar’ at Constantinople, which has been 
discovered and copied by J. H. Mordtmann. 
To the many travellers who visited this 
pillar in earlier days should be added the 
Karl of Sandwich (Voyage round the Mediter- 
vanean by John Cooke p. 136, compare Gent. 
Mag. 1799, 772, 855). He apparently read 
a fourth line...CVR...which is given by no 
other writer and is therefore almost as un- 
likely as it unfortunately is unimportant. 
If genuine, it might be a trace of some for- 
mula like ponendum cwravit. There are also 
important inscriptions from Pergamum and 
not a few from Tomi and other sites in 
Moesia. 

While the edition of texts proceeds thus 
rapidly, an Italian scholar has undertaken 
the task of compiling an epigraphical dic- 
tionary. Inscriptions deal with every con- 
ceivable branch of Roman life, and the work 
is therefore in reality, an extensive Diction- 
ary of Antiquities, and the editor has in- 
creased the work by including all the geo- 
graphical names mentioned in inscriptions. 
A few instances will show the scope of the 
undertaking. The first three articles deal 
with abacus, abalienatio, Aballava, the last 
being an obscure fort in Cumberland. 
Further on, fourteen pages detail the history 
of Achaia, and fourteen more that of Egypt, 
the names of their magistrates and officials 
and the status of their towns. Adiutrix in- 
cludes an account of the two legions which 
bore that title, and Ala describes the troops 
thus styled, and gives a list of the alae 
known to us. In general, the execution 
seems excellent. Original theories are natu- 
rally excluded, but the known facts are care- 
fully collected and adequately summarized. 
Small faults are inevitably discoverable. 
The second inscription quoted under abacus 
should be quoted from the Corpus (vi. 
10237), not from Orelli, and a reference added 
to Wolfflin’s Archiv (i. 430). Possibly, too, 


the ala Classiana was not ‘composta da ex- 
classiarii, but owes its name to some Classius 
who founded it, like the Indiana, the Proeu- 
leiana or the Longiniana. But it is as un- 
fair as it is easy to criticize a dictionary in 
detail, particularly one which covers so vast 
an extent of ground as the one before me. 
The work is really one which should find a 
place in all libraries. I am only afraid that 
it is likely to try the patience of private sub- 
scribers. Four hundred and eighty pages 
have only carried it down to annona, and 
unless the publication proceeds very rapidly, 
its end must be far off. Meantime, I hope 
that some librarian will invent a satisfactory 
method of fastening together in usable shape 
the loose ‘fascicules’ which are not ready 
for binding. Bundles of loose octavo sheets 
are intolerable nuisances. They are worse 
than the Sibyl’s leaves or a heap of school- 
boys’ exercises. Fr 

M. Cagnat’s Cours d’ Epigraphie is a less 
gigantic and a much handier book. I briefly 
noticed the first edition in this Review (i. 
430) and, like other reviewers, commended it 
warmly—so far as it is not an impertinence 
to commend the work of a scholar like M. 
Cagnat. The second edition, now before me, 
is greatly enlarged, as indeed the omission of 
élémentaire from the title shows, and it de- 
serves even greater commendation. It is per- 
haps particularly worthy of remark that the 
book may well be of considerable use to stu- 
dents who are not epigraphists. For it con- 
tains much valuable information in a lucid 
and connected form. M. Cagnat, for instance, 
describes fully the equestrian and senatorial 
careers, subjects which must surely interest 
any Oxford student of Roman history. He 
gives, too, a chronological list of the emperors 
with all their titles and magistracies. One 
need not even trouble to calculate which was 
the tenth year of Nero’s tribunician power, 
and imperial consuls and ‘imperators’ are 
all detailed in full. Only I wish that M. 
Cagnat had said more about the army and 
the gods, even if this had entailed the sup- 
pression of something now included. 


F, HAveERFIELD. 


P.S.—The Earl of Sandwich (A.D. 1718—92, one 
of George III.’s ministers between 1763 and 1784) 
made the conventional ‘tour’ in 1738—9. His 
diary was edited, with a memoir prefixed, by John 
Cooke (A Voyage performed by the late Earl of Sand- 
wich round the Mediterranean, written by himself. 
London, 1799. pp. xl, 539. 4to). The volume 
contains several inscriptions :— 

(1) Roman— 

p. 53 orn m1. 549 (omit IN v. 2); p. 59 cIL In. 552 
(SVLLE v. 6); p. 127 cin IL. 737 ; p. 531 cIL 11. 3709, 
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3710; p. 529 ci. 11. 3417 (REGIS v. 2, GAVD v. 3, 
MASSINISSAE, v. 4. 

(2) Greek— 

Athens (pp. 49, 53, 57—9, Plates I.—III.) ; Co- 
louri (p. 70); Megara (pp. 77—8) ; Eleusis (pp. 81— 
3); Delos (pp. 98—100) ; Stanchio (Doric) (p. 327). 


Tur SHARK AND THE WHALE.—Aristotle in his 
History of Animals speaks somewhat ambiguously of 
the pristis. He says, vi. 12. 1, that the dolphin, 
the whale, and the other large marine animals that 
have spiracles instead of gills, are viviparous, and 
likewise the pristis, He thusimplies that the pristis, 
thongh viviparous, has gills. Previously he has said, 
iii. 1. 13, that the sharks and the other viviparous 
animals with gills are strictly ovo-viviparous. But 
he now proceeds to say, vi. 12. 1, that ‘they’ are all 
viviparous like human beings, and not ovo-viviparous. 
It must be that he is referring solely to the animals 
with spiracles, which he next proceeds to discuss, and 
not to the pristis, which he has mentioned by an 
afterthought. There is ar epitaph by Leonidas of 
Tarentum in the Palatine Anthology, vii. 506, upon a 
sailor, who had been diving to recover an anchor, and 
was just being hauled into the ship again, when the 
lower half of his body was bitten off and swallowed 
by a pristis. The pristis here is unmistakably some 
kind of a shark, 

The seventh edition of Liddell and Scott describes 
the pristis as a large fish, probably of the whale kind. 
Its name is there explained as the spouter: and yet 
Aristctle distinctly implies that the animal has no 
spiracles, The name is to be explained quite simply 
as the biter. 

Ceci, Torr. 


Tue Gortyna Inscriptions.—English students 
of these early Kretan documents will be interested 
to learn from the following statement by Signor 
Comparetti that ‘the definitive edition of the Gortyna 
inscription and of all the archaic inscriptions from the 
same town has not yet appeared. I have just published 
some new archaic fragments, and very shortly Signor 
Halbherr will publish all the non-archaic inscriptions 
found by him in Krete. As soon as ever this publi- 
sation is completed, I shall take in hand that of all 
the archaic inscriptions of Gurtyna.’ 


C. 8. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
February, 1890. Athens and Paris. 


1. Holleaux ; excavations at the temple of Apollo 
Ptoos ; the inscriptions later than B.c. 350; the con- 
stitution of Acraephiae, as evidenced in inscriptions. 
Specially interesting is no. 10 of his list, which gives 
the end of an Amphiktyonic decree, and an oracle 
issued from the cave of Trophonios at Lebadeia, both 
relating to games in honour of Apollo; and the be- 
quest of a sum of money for the celebration of these 
games. There are besides two new arbitration cases ; 
and interesting evidence as to the games called Ptoia. 
2. Fougéres ; excavations at Mantineia 1887—8. (i) 
The wall of enceinte and the topography.—The varied 
constructions of the city gates show considerable 
strategical invention and skill; plate and several 
cuts. 3. Cousin and Diehl ; inscriptions of Halicar- 
nassos and Myndos ; among them is the signature of 
an artist Daidalos, probably a Graeco-Roman copy of 
the signature of that artist. The authors explain the 
formula Nixn followed by a name in the genitive (see 


January— 
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Newton Halic. &c. ii. p. 787) as a Christian phrase in 
which Nixn becomes the equivalent of the tomb ; ef. 
‘Death is swallowed up in Victory.’ 4. Lechat; 
Archaic statues of Athens: publishing a statue of the 
Akropolis (two plates) ; and a detailed criticism of 
two others, (Jusées d Ath. pl. ix. ; "Ep. ’Apx. 1888, 
pl. vi.) ; these he thinks are Samian work of the sixth 
century : they show the influence of metal technique, 
though still recalling wooden fdéava ; and reflect. pos- 
sibly through the medium of Samos, the style of Egyp- 
tian art. 5. Carapanos ; publishes in a preliminary 
form four inscribed plaques (questions asked of the 
oracle) and six bronze statuettes from Dodona not in- 
cluded in his book. 6. Berard: twelve inscriptions 
from Telmessos. 18. Foucart ; part of an Athenian 
decree soon after 450 B.c., ordering an architect to 
prepare an estimate for a construction intended to 
prevent fugitive slaves and robbers (AwmodvTar) from 
entering the Akropolis. 
C. S. 


Revue Archéologique. July—August, 1889. Paris. 

1. Deloche: signet rings and stamps of the Mero- 
vingian period, continued: several cuts, 2. Vail- 
lant : some Roman glass work of Boulogne sur mer ; 
publishes three pieces of a series excavated here 1888- 
1889: cut, two plates. 3. Berger: ceramic inscriptions 
of the Punie neciopolis of Hadrumetum, part i. : 
three Phoenician inscriptions painted on vases, appa- 
rently sepulchral: plans and cuts in text. 5. Mon- 
ceaux and Laloux: restoration of the pediments of 
Olympia: (fragment of a work now in press, entitled 
‘Restauration d’Olympie’) three double plates. 6. 
Blanchet : tesserae, theatrical and otherwise, con- 
tinued, nos. 51—74; tesserae with Latin and Greek 
numerals, nos. 1—14: numerous cuts. 7. Reinach: 
Chronique d’Orient : compte rendu of current archaeo- 
logical events. 8. De Kersers : monumental statistics 
of the department du Cher: history of architecture, 
concluded. Meetings of Societies. Correspondence. . 
Review. 9. Cagnat: review of epigraphical publica- 
tions relating to Roman antiquity. 


C. S. 


The same. September—October, 1889. 

1. De Morgan : note on the usage of the Assyrian 
system of weights in, Russian Armenia in the pre- 
historic age: three cuts and table. 2. De Chatel- 
lier: the treasure of Saint Pabu (Finistére), dis- 
covered in 1889. Roman coins and three silver vases, 
which can be dated at the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. He also (p. 193) describes two similar 
finds at Lanrivoaré and Pont-l’Abbé, showing the dis- 
turbed state of N. and W. Finistére at that period : 
four cuts. 4. Berger: ceramic inscriptions of Ha- 
drumetum continued (nos. 4—18) : these inscriptions 
throw interesting light upon Phoenician palaeography 
and burial customs. 6. Blanchet ; tesserae, theatvri- 
cal and otherwise, concluded; Latin and Greek 
numerals 15—36. He suggests that possibly Greek 
was the language par excellence of the theatre, and 
hence the Greek traces in Roman tickets. 7. De la 
Blanchére: Provincial art in Roman Africa. 9. 
Baux: note on metallurgy of copper in Sardinia. 

Obituary : Baron J. de Witte. Meetings of Socie- 
ties. News and correspondence. Bibliography. 

Cc. S. 


The same. November—December, 188]. 

1. Deloche : signet rings, and stamps of the Mero- 
vingian period, continued : several cuts, 2. Reinach : 
translation of Sayce’s memoir on the Tel el Amarna 
cuneiform tablets. 4. Mowat: inscriptions (1—15) of 
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the civitas Lingonum. 5. Coliignon: catalogue of 
the Greek and Italo-Greek vases exhibited in the ex- 
position of 1889, the collection of M. Bellon, drawn 
up by MM. Chamonard and Couve. 6. Lechat: 
marble head of the Acropolis museum at Athens ; as- 
signs it to the first years of the fifth century, B.c.: 
plate. Meetings of Societies. Review: Rayet's 
Btudes d’Archéologie. Review of epigraphical publi- 
vations relating to Roman antiquity : with three cuts 
in text. 
Cc. 8. 


Athenische Mittheilungen, 1889, part 3. Athens, 
pp. 217—828. 

1. Reisch : the drawings of Cyriacus in the Codex 
Barberini of Giuliano di San Gallo. 2. Lolling: the 
sanctuary of Artemis at Antikyra (Paus. x. 37. 1): 
describes a carving in the rock near Antikyra which 
recalls Asiatic models, and is unique in Greece : new 
evidence for the accuracy of Pausanias: plate. 3. 
Petersen: describes the methods adopted by the 
Greeks for preserving sculpture and architecture from 
injury by birds. 4. Cichorius: forty ,Greek in- 
scriptions from Bithynia, Lydia, Lesbos, and Eresos. 
5. Wolters: Mykenacan vases from North Greece : 
describes a series of vases found together in tombs at 
Volo (pli. viii.—x.): some from near Volo pl. xi. ; 
and some from a site not far from Antikyra. 6. 
Strzygowski: the Akropolis in early Byzantine times ; 
nine cuts. 7. Treu: the east pediment at Olympia : 
refutes Graef's suggestion (ante, vol. 13, p. 402) that 
the head of the kneeling girl (O) belongs to the 
kneeling boy (B) and that the head of (B) belongs to 
the kneeling man (C). 8. The same: the gravestone 
of Metrodoros of Chios : argues for painted decoration 
on the front of this and similar monuments (see ante, 
vol. 13, p. 160, pl. 3). 9. Dérpfeld: the building 
of which the foundations have been discovered 
between the Propylaea and the Parthenon is not the 
Ergane temple, but the Chalkotheke. 10. Mordt- 
mann: notes on ane, vol. 12, p. 168 &e. 11. Kon- 
toleon: inscription of Kolophon. 12. The same: 
inscription of Magnesia. 13. Graef: traces of painting 
on the Nike of Archermos. 14, Wolters: inscription 
from the theatre of Dionysos. 

Bibliography : New discoveries (W. D). Addendum 
to p. 239 (KE. P). 

c.S. 


Archiologisches Jahrbuch. Part i. 1889. Berlin. 

1. Richter: Roman orator’s platforms (rostra) : 
treats in detail (i) the fagade ; (ii) the ships’ beaks ; 
(iii) the side elevation ; (iv) the staircase ; (v) decora- 
tion and monuments on the rostra ; nine cuts. 2. 
Treu: examines in detail the traces of colouring and 
toning on a marble head in the British Museum ; 
concludes that the ancients did not tone the flesh 
parts of marble statues with wax alone : the alterna- 
tives are either gleaming white or a definite (either 
transparent or opaque) tone of colour: coloured 
plate. 3. Holwerda ; takes five cups in the Leyden 


Museum as the starting-point for some notes on Attic 
vases of the transition style: these vases reflect the 
spirit of the Parthenon age, and offer fresh evidence 
for the new vase-chronology: three full-page cuts. 
4. Furtwiingler ; gems with artists’ signatures, con- 
eluded; Aspasios, Skylax, Koinos: Greek artists 
with Roman names: signers of cameos: genuine in- 
scriptions which are not artists’ names, but hive been 
copied as such by forgers: forged names: historical 
divisions: Nachtrag: cuts in text. 5. Conze: the 
similarity between a relief in the Museo Nazionale at 
Naples representing Orestes and a gem representing 
Diomedes (ante, vol. iii., p. 314) had been already 
remarked: concludes that the gem was inspired by 
the motive of the relief. Furtwiingler replies with 
further reasons for attributing the priority to the 
gem: plate. 

Anzeiger. Wilcken : the Hellenistic portraits from 
the Fayoum of the Graf collection; whereas no 
example as yet points to an origin in Ptolemaic times, 
several details are found in favour of attributing them 
to the second and third centuries A.D. Meetings of 
the Institute. Bibliography. 

Cc. S. 


The same. Part ii. 1889. Bertin. 


1, Assmann: on the construction of the ancient 
ship: ten cuts. 2. Weizsiicker: Herakles epitrape- 
zios: a bronze statuette, which Keller described as a 
Satyr or Seilenos, is from an examination of other 
examples attributed to this type: plate. 3. 
Hauser: the ‘ Narcisso’ of Pompeii is in its present 
pose out of drawing, the wedge under the right foot 
being modern ; the weight should rest on this foot, 
throwing the body more back: it is probably a type 
of Dionysos: two cuts. 4. Marx: the bull on tne 
Tiryns wall painting is not a group of an acrobat : 
from a comparison of certain types on the coins of 
Katane and Gela, it may represent a river-god in the 
form of a charging bull, over whom ademon in human 
form hovers: three cuts. 5. Bie: the wrestling of 
Pan and Eros, relief on a terracotta vase in Berlin 
(Cat. no. 2900): traces the origin in the third cen- 
tury of this type, which became famous in Roman 
times: cut. 6. Richter: the Augustus buildings on 
the Forum Romanum ; (i) reconstruction-of the Caesar 
temple : (ii) history of this temple: (iii) triumphal 
arch of Augustus ; (iv) rearrangement of the Roman 
Forum : fourteen cuts, and plan of the excavations on 
this site in the spring of 1888. 7. Sauer : Pausanias 
and the western pediment of Olympia ; an attempt to 
reconcile the arrangement of the sculptures with the 
description of Pausanias, whom Treu thought to be in 
error. 8. Studniczka: discusses Treu’s alteration in 
the arrangement of the figures in the western pedi- 
ment of Olympia : cut. 

Anzeiger. Annual report. Meetings of the Insti- 
tute. Bibliography. Correspondence between Furt- 
wingler and Benndorf with reference to the Eleusis 
(Eubuleus) head. 

C. 8. 





SUMMARIES OF 


Philologus, xvii. 1, 2nd half, contains :— 

VUl. A. Wiedemann, Die Ehe des Ptolemacus 
Philadelphus mit Arsinoe II, Assigned to B.c. 273-2 
by a stele {Pithom). Theocr. xvii. to be placed 
between this and 266.—VIII. O. Gruppe, Aithiopen- 


PERIODICALS. 


mythen, I. Connects the Andromeda, Leucothea, 
Derceto, and Phaethon myths with the story of Jonah 
and Genes. vi. ff.—IX. H. Landwehr, Die Forschung 
iiber die griechische Geschichte, 1882-86. Asummary 
of results arranged in epochs, 
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Miscellen :— 

1. R. Peppmiiller, Metrische Inschrift von Meta- 
pont, Discusses scansion and grammar of Cauer? 227. 
Takes half-line as metrical unit, Fi as dative, and 
supposes nothing lost.—2. L. Holzapfel, Die wr- 
spriingliche Stelle des Pentakontaetie im thukydid- 
eischen Geschichtswerk. ‘1, 118 ff. must have followed 
c. 18 originally, because knowledge of the facts is 
assumed in cc. 40, 42, &c. Transposed by Thue. to 
mark its importance in exciting war.’—3. L. Schwabe, 
Der Tod des Dichters Helvius Cinna. Maintains 
against Ribbeck that the Cinna slain by the mob was 
not the conspirator.—4. Ed. Stroebel, Zu Cicero de 
inventione.—5. Zu Cornificius ad Herennium. Col- 
lation of two MS. fragments.—6. S. Linde, Jn 
Senecam Rhetorem. Emendations.—7. A. Hiicker- 
mann, Zu Juvenal, v. 146-8. ‘Sed is not adversative 
but intensive. —8. G. F. Unger, Die Bliithezit des 
Alexaader Polyhistor. Additions and corrections. 
Cf. xliii. 528 7.—9. Id., Die Regierungszit des Hier- 
onymos von Syrakus, ‘In Polyb. vii. 7. 3 read tpiay 
kal nuloeos for rpidv Kal Séxa.’—10. O. Crusius, Thicr- 
Jabein auf antiken Bildwerken.—11. Y. Makedon- 
isches bei Lasos von Hermione ?—12. O. Bachmann, 
"Ovrws in der Komidie.—Excerpte und Mittheilungen. 

Notes :-—R. Ellis, Ad Alcaewm, fr. 41. ‘For at ra 
l. alpé re.'—A. Eussner, Zur Aecgritudo Perdiccae 
Poet. Lat. Min. v. 254. For famem 1. vesca. 


The same, x\vii. 2, contains :— 

X. M. Treu und O. Crusius, Griechische Sprich- 
wérter, Excerpts in cod. Pal. gr. 129, with remarks 
on their relation to other collections.—11. C. Cron, 
Zu Heraklit. 1. On the interpretation of “Ev 7d 
copoy podvoy Aé€yerOa, x.7.A. 2. On ai yuxal 


dopnavrat Ka? &Snv, supporting this reading. 3. On 
‘Panzoismus’ as a term for his philosophy.— 


XII. O. Crusius, Zu den Anakreonteen. 1. Die 
Schluss-Ldnge im Anaklomenos und Anakr, 2%, 50, 2. 
Die Entstehungszeit von Anakr. 21-32.—XIII. A. 
Bauer, Poseidonios und Plutarch iiber die rimischen 
Eigennamen. ‘In Marius, ec. 1, and Coriol. ec. 11, 
Plutarch is drawing from a treatise of Poseidonios on 
Roman proper names.’ Inferences as to Plutarch’s 
method of work.—XIV. Fr. Hanssen, Die Aktiv- 
bedeutung der Adjectiva auf -bilis im archaischen 
Latein. Classified lists of examples with conclusion 
that active force does not exist.—XV. W. Friedrich, 
Zu Cicero’s Partitiones Oratoriae.—XVI. C. Haeber- 
lin, Quaestiones Vergilianae. Attempts to trace 
order of composition and later additions in books 
of Aeneid.—XVII. J. Jessen, Witz wnd Humor im 
Juvenal. xiii. 40, 1. saceato, i. 116, 1. fico ; vii. 42, 
]. porcas; vii. 115, ‘bubuleus alludes to the 
slaughter of the cattle by Aiax’; x. 109, 1. signa for 
flagra, cf. Lucan, Phars. v. 349; xiii. 184, 1. Cratetis 
for Thaletis; vi. 237, 1. his for ut; iii. 46, allusion 
is to the thieving ft hand.—XVIII. O. Gruppe, 
Aithiopenmythen 2. Die LErzihlung des Hygin. 
Continuing the investigation of the Phaethon group 
of myths, with especial reference to the authorities of 
Hyginus.—XIX. A. Wiedemann, Dic Forschungen 
iiber den Orient. 


Miscellen :— 

13. O. Bachmann, Zu Aristophanes, Av. 1212, 
‘for ov 1, was and give mas Aéyes; to Iris.’ Jb. 375, 
defends 8j7a. Jb. 1579 on rls with imperatives. 
Vesp. 941, ‘for oly’ eye 1. oluat xat.—l14. ¥ 
Unger, Zu Theophrast.—15. W. Schmid, Emenda- 
tionum ad Aristidem Specimen.—i16. H. Belling, 
Ad Tibullé elegiam, Il. 4.—17. O. Crusius, AfAtos 
KoduuBnrhs. On parallels to this proverb in Diog. 
Laert (II. 22). 
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Notes :—O. Crusius, 7. d. homerischen Hymnen, 
‘xxix. is to be ascribed to the author of xxx. and 
xxxi,’—C. Hiiberlin, Zu Aischylos, Suppl. 55, read 
&yyatos én’ olkrov dlwy; 256, for unvetrar ken read 
vnréa Sdnn.—M. Petschenig, Zu Apuleius Met. xi. 9, 
reads comministrarent ; xi. 19, for probe ineis ct, 
meis pro re et; Apol. II. (p. 4, 6), for swbito tacerem 
reads subiit tacere in ; Apol. xxiv. (p. 85, 2) supports 
* commentator.’—O. Bachmann, Zu Aristophanes, Av. 
1080. ‘Retaining rao: after delxvvct, read xaxot for 
Avualvera.’—S. Linde, In Senecam Rhetorem Controv. 
II. 12 (p. 159, 5 sqq), reads quamvis timetis spuere 
and retains lévatum. 

Excerpte u. Mittheilungen. 


Jahresberichte des philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. April, May, 1889. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF OviD, 1885-1888, by 
Dr. Hugo Magnus :— 

A. Biese, Die Entwicklung des Naturgefiihls bei den 
Rémern. Ovid treated of, pp. 105-120, ‘ interesting.’ 
—J. Huber, Die Ursachen der Verbannung des Ovid, 
does not bring us a ny further.’—A. Liineburg, De 
Ovidio sui imitatore, deals with the subject-matter 
more than with the language.—A. Draeger, Ovid als 
Sprachbildner, ‘not complete enough.’— H. St. Sedl- 
mayer, P. Ovidi Nasonis Heroides, ‘indispensable for 
the study of the Heroides.’—R. Ehwald, P. Ovidius 
Naso. Ex Rudolphi Merkelii recognitione Vol. I. 
This is the new Teubner edition [Cl. Rev. sup. 212]. 
—A. Gudemann, De Heroidum Ovidii codice Planudeo 
quae supersunt, the translation of Pl. is ‘not quite 
useless, but must be used with caution’ [C7. Rev. 
sup. 269].—G. Wartenburg, Der codex Bernensis 478 
der Heroides des Ovid, ‘this new collation is a very 
meritorious piece of work.’—H. Gilbert, Ad Ovidii 
Heroides quaestiones criticae et exegeticae.—Bernh. 
Eschenburg, Wie hat Ovid einzelne Worter und 
Wortklassen im Verse verwendet ? a continuation of 
the valuable Metrische Untersuchungen iiber die 
Echtheit der Heroides des Ovid (Liibeck, 1874), con- 
cludes that of Heroid. 1-14, Ovid wrote earlier the 
eight letters generally recognised as genuine, viz. 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, and the others at a later time. 
—J. Tolkiehn, Quaestionum ad Heroides Ovidianas 
spectantium capita VII., of the first 14 none are 
spurious. —N. Barbu, De Sapphus epistula, concludes 
‘epistulam Sapphus, quae nunc lectitatur, Ovidii 
ingenio et indoli (sic) dignissimam esse neque aliam 
fuisse, quae Am. II. 18 commemoratur’.—H. Magnus, 
Die Metamorphosen des P. Ovidius Naso, with an 
appendix containing a life of Ovid and general 
remarks on the language of the Roman _poets.— 
J. Siebelis and F, Polle, Selections from P. Ovidii 
Nasonis Metamorphoses, Part I. 14ed., Part II. 12 ed. 
—Charles Simmons, Zhe Metamorphoses of Ovid, 
3ooks XIII. and XIV. ‘More adapted for the use 
of teachers or for private study than for schools.’ 
Mr. R. Ellis’s critical contributions are severely 
handled [C7. Rev. I. 1996]. —O. Eichert, Wérterbuch 
zu den Verwandlungen des Publius Ovidius Naso and 
Kleines Schulwérterbuch zu den Metamorphosen des 
Ovid. The larger dictionary is practical and con- 
venient, but wanting in accuracy and solidity. The 
smaller is almost worthless, and confined to those 
parts of the Metamorphoses which are found readable 
in schools, but which be they ?—R. Ellis, Notes of a 
Fortnight’s Research in the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris, in Journ. of Phil. xv. 80, ‘interesting for 
Ovid. The most important part is the description 
and collation of fragments of the Metamorphoses.’— 
A. Zingerle, Kleine philologische Abhandlungen, 
Part 1V.—H. Magnus, Studien zu Ovid's Meta- 
morphosen and Zu den Metamorphosen des Ovidius 
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(N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1887) to be read together.—F. Polle, 
Zu Ovidius (N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1885), and Zu Ovidius 
Metamorphosen (ib. 1888).—G. Knaak, Quacstiones 
Phaethonteae, shows that both Ov, Met. II. and Nonn. 
Dion. XXXVIII. are taken from the Epyllion of an 
unknown Alexandrine writer.—Ad. Ebert, Die Ana- 
chronismus in Ovid's Metamorphosen, ‘interesting, 
but goes too far..—A. Schmekel, De Ovidiana 
Pythagoreae doctrinae adumbratione, On Ov. Met. 
XV. 60-478 Varro is generally Ovid’s authority.— 
F. A. Paley, P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum, Books I. 
and II., III. and IV., 2 vols. The text is Merkel’s 
text of 1841, but the explanatory notes are good. — 
S. G. Owen, Ovid's Tristia, Book I., ‘written with 
good judgment and knowledge of the subject’ [CV. 
Rev. I, 234].—A. C. Maybury, Publit Ovidii Nasonis 
Tristium, lib. I., ‘absolutely worthless and swarm- 
ing with blunders.’—F. Kriiger, De Ovidii Fastis 
recensendis, an excellent dissertation.—M. Cl. Gertz, 
Notae criticae in Ovidii Fast. III. 523-710.—H. 
Winther, De fastis Verrii Flacci ab Ovidio adhibitis. 
Ovid had recourse to the Fasti Pracnestini which are 
derived from Verrius Flaccus, cf. Suet., Gramm. 17. 
In II. 568 is the excellent emendation deas for dies 
of codd. where edd. read pedes. At the conclusion is 
an essay by G. Wartenburg on the Date of Composition 
of the Tristia and Epp. ex Ponto. The writer seeks 
to show that Ovid left Rome the latter part of a.p. 9 ; 
the T'ristia were composed during the time Dec. A.D. 9 
to Jan. A.D. 13, The first three books of Hx Ponto 
were probably published together ; they come close 
after the Z'’ristia, but some of the letters were earlier. 
Book 1V. was probably not published by Ovid. 


Litterarisches Centralblatt, 1889, 1890. 


1889. No. 51. Avristophanis Ranae ed. Blaydes. 
Like the preceding volumes of Aristophanes by B.— 
Kock, Comicorum atticorum fragmenta, Vol. III. 
Contains Menander and the rest; of the comic poets in 
excellent editions. It is to be regretted that Kock 
has not embodied in this collection his masterly re- 
construction of prose-fragments saved by Alciphron 
and others (Hermes, xxi.). 

No. 52. Fraccaroli, Aleuni lwoghi controversi di 
Pindaro dichiarati, Valuable contributions to Pin- 
daric exegesis. — Marx, Griechische Mérchen von 
dankbaren Thieren. A good collection of the 
material. — Corpus glossariorum Latinorum ed. 
Goetz. IV. Contains (1) a glossary of Cod. Vatic. 
3321 (saec. vii.) : (2) the abba-glossary of Cod. San- 
gallensis 912 with var. lectt. ; (3) four glossaries of 
Cod. Leidens. 67 F (saec. viii.-ix.). Grouping, classi- 
fication, and selection make the Corpus one of the 
most prominent works of modern diplomatic criticism. 

1890. No. 1. Knoke, Die Kriegsziige des Ger- 
manicus in Deutschland. Nachtrag. A defence of 
his views published in 1887. K. has an excellent 
knowledge of the locality, but he overvalues Tacitus 
as a historical source. In his refutation of Ranke’s 
suspicions against Dio’s account he seems to be 
unsuccessful, and his hypothesis (Iburg as place of 
the battle of Varus) improbable. —Vogrinz, Gramma- 
tik des homerischen Dialectes. A worthless compila- 
tion.—Allen, Notes on Abbreviations in Greek MSS. 
A good collection of abbreviations of minuscle MSS. 
His hypothesis about a ‘scuola di S. Nilo’ seems to 
be without good foundation. 

No. 2. Mahler, Chronologische Vergleichungs- 
tabellen. I, A handy and useful book of reference. 
—Whibley, Political Parties in Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. Anexcellentessay. It contains 
much that is new, and deserves careful perusal.— 
Manferin, Gli Ebrei sotto la dominazione romana. 
Contains a vast amount of material. Pp. 1-288 


introductory, pp. 284-307, ‘i Romani in Giudea.’— 
Papageorgios, Scholia in Sophoclis tragoedias vetera. 
Although as regards the text not everything is as yet 
settled, P.’s collations are certainly valuable. The 
reviewer cannot agree with the severe criticism of the 
Cl. R. 1889.—Platonis dialogi secundum Thrasylli 
tetralogias dispositi...rec. Wohlrab. II, 1. The prae- 
fatio contains a defence against criticisms of W.’s 
textual procedure. Regarding his method, nothing 
can be said until the rest of the work with the com- 
mentarius criticus has appeared.—P. Nigidii Figuli 
religwias coll, em. enar....Swoboda. A careful col- 
lection, with many emendations of the text of the 
130 fragments, In his ‘quaestiones Nigidii,’ he 
deals with N.’s commentarii grammatici (at least 
29 books), de diis (written before 47), and gives a 
number of happy conjectures. 

No. 3. Miodotiski, Anonymus adversus aleatores. 
After a careful revision of the text, M. concludes 
that Cod. M. deserves the preference. He gives 
therefore an edition based on Cod. M. with transla- 
tion, commentary, and introduction. —Troost, Inhalt 
und Echtheit der Platonischen Dialoge. T,. examines 
the Platonic dialogues from the stand-point of a 
logical analysis, and finds that the Charmides is 
spurious and unworthy of Plato.—Prellwitz, Die 
argivischen Inschriften (Griech. Dial. Sammlung). 
P. deviates from the practice of the first volumes 
of the collection in using the Attic accentuation. 
The volume contains much that is interesting : 
F, 9, H=o, &c.— Dionysii Halicarnassensis de 
imitatione reliquiae, epistulaeque duac ed. Usener. 
The first half is a reprint of the Bonner Kaiser- 
programm. ‘The second contains a careful and 
definite recension of the letter to Ammaeus, epi 
Tav @ovxvdiSov isiwudrwy. An epilogue gives the 
outlines of the xpirixh.—Dionysii Halicar. antiqui- 
tatem Romanarum quae supersunt ed, Jacoby, II. 
J.’s textual criticism is eclectic. The adnotat. 
criticae are frequently insufficient.—Buechner, De 
neocoria, A careful investigation, leading in the 
main to Mommsen’s and Ekhel’s results. 

No. 4. Ovidit Nasonis Tristium libb. V. rec. 
Owen. The main value of this excellent edition, 
which seems to be destined to form a basis for all 
further investigations, lies in the chapter ‘de 
codicum inter se rationibus.’ As none of these MSS. 
are free from interpolations the textual criticism is 
necessarily eclectic.—Inventio Sanctae Crucis...ed. 
Holder. An exact copy of Cod. Paris. saec. vi.-vii., 
followed by var. lect. of five other MSS. 

No. 5. WamaSnuntpaxémovaos, Badoavos tay mept 
Tis EAAnviciis mpopopas epacuinav amodeitewy. A 
violent attack against Blass and his followers. On 
account of the author’s learning the pamphlet, 
although not convincing in its main parts, deserves a 
careful study. — SaxeAAaplov BiBAtoOhnn tod Adov. 
Collection of modern Greek novels, published by 3. 
at a very moderate price (50 lepta, half a franc, each 
volume).—Benndorf and Niemann, Das Heroon von 
Gjélbaschi-Trysa, I. (34 plates). Careful description 
of this exceedingly interesting Lycian monument, 
which is now at Vienna. 

No. 6. v. Griinewaldt, Historische Stammtafeln. 
Worthless.—Hesiod’s Mahnlicder an Perses v. A. 
Kirchhoff. ‘Hesiod’s Erga consist of two entirely 
different parts: (1) addresses to H.’s brother Perses 
and ‘‘the kings,” and (2) passages of a general 
nature.’ The present edition gives the traditional 
text, but marks (1) by larger and (2) by smaller 
print. K. shows plainly the personal character of 
the Erga. Whether, however, all passages of a 
general nature are to be regarded as spurious remains 
very doubtful.—Rothstein, Quaestiones Lucianeae. 
Contains some happy emendations.—Hottmann, Der 
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Codex Mediccus, pl. xxxix. U. 1. des Vergilius. An 
excellent collation for Eclog., Georg., Aen. I. and V{. 
—Valentin, Ueber Kunst, Kiinstler, und Kunstwerke, 
A collection of interesting essays on practical ws- 
thetics, classical archeology, and history of modern 
art. 

No. Holm, Griechische Geschichte, II, 5-6. To 
the archonship of Euclides. Although in scientific 
respects not inferior to Vol. I., a certain dryness and 
a total absence of any poetical and rhetorical element 
is to be noticed. In using his sources H. is careful, 
sometimes perhaps too careful.—Zarncke, Die Ent- 
stchung der griechischen Litteratursprachen. A sug- 
gestive work, pointing out the development of the 
Greek literary languages and their relation to the 
different dialects.—Kalb, Das Juristenlatein. (2 ed.). 
Covers the time from Alfenus Varus and Labeo to 
Modestinus (240) and Hermogenianus. Of no small 
importance for historical grammar. 

No. 8. Stoll, Wanderungen durch Altgriechen- 
land. Compiled for the use of colleges from the 
works of Bursian, Curtius, Vischer, &c. It will 
answer its purpose, although some views and maps 
are antiquated.— Album academicum der kais. Uni- 
versitaét Dorpat, bearb. von Hasselblatt und Otto. 
Contains the ‘Universitiitsmatrikel’ of this uni- 
versity. —Landgraf, Untersuchungen zu Caesar. L.'s 
hypothesis that Pollio was the author of De Bello 
Africano is very probable. Less probable is his 
view that Pollio supplied and edited B. G. viii., 
B. C. iii. 108-112, and B. Alex. 

No. 9. Pappenheim, Der angebliche Heraklitismus 
des Skeptikers Ainosidemos. An unsuccessful attempt 
to show that Ain. followed Heraclitus in nothing.— 
Demosthenis orationes ex rec. Dindortii, ed. IV. cur. 
Blass. vol. I.-I1I. B.’s great familiarity with De- 


mosthenes’ style has enabled him to improve the 


text considerably. Too much influence however has 
been attributed to the indirect tradition (testimonia) 
and the ‘rhythmical law,’ as well as the great freedom 
used in applying the law of rhythmical correspondence 
of cola —Papyrus magica musei Lugdunensis Batavi 
denuo...ed. Dieterich. A good edition, with index 
grammaticus and index rerum magicarum. A good 
introduction to this kind of literature.—Pallu de 
Lessert, Les Fastes de la Numidie sous la Domination 
romaine, <A careful collection of the epigraphic 
material, of which good use has been made. On the 
whole, the list of praetors can be regarded as critically 
settled. 

No. 10. Fiigner, Lexicon Livianwm partim ex 
Hildebrandi schedis, fase. 1. Articles like a, ab, and 
ac show that F. 1s thoroughly qualified for his task. 
—Cagnat, L’ Année Epigraphique. A collection of C.’s 
bibliographical reports on inscriptions found in 1888. 
Very valuable because the material is much scattered 
and many periodicals hard to obtain. C.’s comments 
are considerate. The Egyptian inscription (p. 61) 
COH-SCVT-C-R-is not to be changed, but = cohors 
seutata civium Romanorum: ep. C./.Z. III. supl. 
6610, and Notitia Dignitatum (or. 31, 59). 


Sitzungsberichte d. philos.-philol. und his- 
tor. Classe d. konigl. bayer. Akademie d. Wis- 
senschaften zu Munchen, 1888. 


Heft. I., pp. 1-53. Scholl, on The Trial of 
Phidias : a review of the ancient authorities concern- 
ing the time of the trial, with the conclusion that it 
occurred before the residence of Phidias in Elis, to 
which place he fled to escape execution of sentence, 
and where he ended his life in great honour. 

Pp. 87-139. Wecklein, on Fragmentary Tragedies 
of Euripides : an attempt to reconstruct from exist- 
ing fragments the plot and movement of the following 
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plays: Andromeda, Bellerophontes (and Stheneboea), 
Dictys, Phaéthon, Philoctetes. 

Bad. II., Heft I., pp. 79-122. Von Reber. Con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the Architecture of 
the Heroic Age, especially by an examination in 
detail of the indicated structure of the Palace of 
Tiryns in the light of other remains. 

Bd. IL., Heft. II., pp. 171-200. Von Brunn on 
Gable Groups: a discussion of the picturesque com- 
position and artistic effect of the groups in the pedi- 
ments of the Aegina temple, the Parthenon, and the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

Pp. 201-254. Romer, Studies on the Text of 
Aeschylus and earlier critics thereof. The Alex- 
andrians often did not indicate apostrophe and 
diastole, and the Cod. Med. shows many traces of 
this practice, of which certain are specified. The 
same cod. shows also many Ionic forms, and it is a 
false criticism that has tried to substitute later forms 
for these, on the ground that they were but reminis- 
cences of Homer on the part of Alexandrian editors. 
Aeschylus stands in regard to Ionic forms on a 
different plane from Sophocles and Euripides and 
requires different treatment. The exegetical scholia 
furnish sometimes efficient help toward the restoration 
of the text, but are always encumbered with mach 
that is absolutely worthless. A much mote helpful 
source is the paraphrase, where that has survived 
without contamination or mutilation. A character- 
istic of the archaic style in Aeschylus consists in the 
repetition of the same word within the space of a few 
lines, or, more rarely, in the next succeeding line. 
Regard to this teaches care in conjectural emendation. 
The article concludes with a defence of Bamberger’s 
conjecture of Yo’ avridodva: for gor’ avribovvar in 
Choéph. 94 (Dind.), and some general aesthetic 
criticism of the great Greek tragedians. 

Pp, 255-278. Sittl, on a MS. of the Jliad in the 
National Library at Rome (Codex Graecus, 6). The 
MS. is in minuscules of the 9th century, and contains 
167 leaves, breaking off with v. 373 of Book Z, beyond 
which the leaves are lost, First stands the famous 
catechism on the Jliad, and then a life of Homer, 
with valuable references to authorities (text given by 
Sittl in an appendix), followed by the ’Apiordpxea 
onueia, But most valuable of all is a grammatico- 
lexicographical commentary on the Iliad as far as 
Z 373. The MS, in all points of orthography and 
the like shows the marks of great antiquity. A list 
is given by S. of all readings therein found that were 
formerly known only through citations from gram- 
mariwns, and of all readings peculiar to this MS., 
which contains more such readings than any other. 

Bd. Il., Heft III., pp. 305-348. E. Oberhummer. 
Text (with notes) of Greek Inscriptions collected by 
himself during a journey in Cyprus, 1887. 

Pp. 349-398. Von Christ on Etnain Greek Poetry. 
Thue. (3, 116) in mentioning the eruption of Etna in 
425 speaks of two previous eruptions. The former 
of these occurred in the time of Hesiod, and is com- 
memorated in his picture of Typhoeus (Hes. 5, 820- 
880). The latter (in 475) is more important for the 
history of Greek literature, since it and the con- 
temporaneous founding of the city of Aetna were 
celebrated by Pindar (Pyth. 1) and by Aeschylus 
(‘ Aetnaean Women’ and ‘ Prometheus’). Aeschylus 
surely did not come to Syracuse till after 472, the year 
in which the ‘ Persians’ was presented at Athens ; he 
possibly came in 470 on the invitation of Hiero after 
the departure of Pindar, and soon after his return to 
Athens in 468 wrote his ‘ fire-tragedy,’ and wove into 
it the picture of the outbreak of Etna. Pindar wrote 
Pyth. ii. and iii. before visiting Syracuse, but came 
thither in the autumn of 474 to share in the Pythian 
festival at the city of Aetna, and remained till the 
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autumn of 472, writing there O/. 1, 2,3 and12. A 
full chronological table is appended. 

Pp. 399-443. West, on the Extent, Language, 
and Age of Pahlavi Literature. There are three 
classes of texts: 1. Pahlavi translations of Avesta 
texts; 2. Pure Pahlavi texts on religious subjects ; 
3. Pahlavi texts on miscellaneous subjects. The total 


extent of all these is about equal to the Old Testa- 
ment. The language is one whose most essential 
words are Shemitic without many signs of Shemitic 
inflection, while most of the syntax, much of the 
inflection, and some of the less essential words are 
Iranian. The earliest distinct specimen of the lan- 
guage is on a coin of a satrap of Cilicia, about 400 B.c, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The CLARENDON Press will publish in the course 
of the summer the following books :— 

The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, edited with 
critical notes by Ingram Bywater. 

The Republic of Plato, edited with critical notes 
and introductory essays by Profs. B. Jowett and 
Lewis Campbell. 

The Memorabilia of Xenophon, edited with intro- 
duction and notes by John Marshall. 

A Grammar of the Homerie Dialect, by D. B. 
Monro, second edition, revised throughout. 

Horace, with a commentary. Vol. ii. The Satires 
Epistles, and De Arte Poetica. By E. C. Wickham. 


Cicero pro Roscio, edited with introduction and 
notes by St. George Stock. 

Cicero de Oratore liber. I1., edited by A. S. 
Wilkins, second edition. 

Virgil Aeneid I—III., edited with introduction and 
notes by Tl’. L. Papillon and A. E. Haigh. 

And Messrs. MAcMILLAN will publish in their 
classical library :— 

The Nemean Odes of Pindar, edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by J. B. Bury. 

The Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides, edited with 
introduction and notes by E, B. England. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristophanes. Birds, with Introduction and Notes by 
W. W. Merry. 12mo. 190 pp. Frowde. 3s. 
Bayfield (M. A.) Latin Prose for Lower Forms: being 
a series of Exercises adapted to the new and first 
Latin primers. Post 8vo. 184 pp. Cassell. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero De Finibus. Edited for London University 
B.A, Examination, 1891, by S. Moses and C. S. 
Fearnside, text and notes, 3s. 6d. ; translation 2s. 
12mo. Clive. 

Demosthenes. Speech against the Law of Leptines : a 
revised text, with an Introduction, critical and 
explanatory Notes, and an autotype facsimile from 
the Paris MS. by John Edward Sandys. 8vo. 
172 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 93. 

Horace. Odes. Book II. A translation by S. Moses. 
Cr. 8vo. Sewed. Clive. 1s. 

— Odes. Book II. Vocabulary and Test Papers. 
Cr. 8vo, Sewed. Clive. 1s. 

—— Odes. Book II. Edited for London University 
Matriculation, January 1891. By A. H. Alleroft 
and B. J. Hayes. 1s. 6d. Text and Notes, 2s. 6d. 
Clive. 


Nasmith (D.) Outline of Roman History from 
Romulus to Justinian, with ‘special reference 
to Roman Jurisprudence. 8vo. Butterworth. 
25s. 

Plato. Euthyphro. With Introduction and Notes 
by J. Adam. 12mo. 138 pp. Cambridge Ware- 
house. 2s. 6d. 

Sophocles. Antigone. With Introduction, Notes, &c., 
by A. H. Aileroft and B. J. Hayes. 12 mo. 84 pp. 
Clive. 4s. 6d. 

—— Antigone. A Vocabulary and Test Papers by 
the Tutors of University Correspondence College. 
12mo, Clive. 1s. 

Terence. Adelphi. <A translation by A. F. Burnet 
and J. H. Haydon. 12mo. 56 pp. Clive. 2s. 

Pausinias. Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens, being a translation of a portion of the 
‘Attica’ by M. de G. Verrale, with Introductory 
Essay and Archaeological Commentary by Jane KE. 
Harrison. Illustrated. Pp. clvi, 635. cr. 8vo. 
Macmillan and Co. 16s. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Anthologia lyrica sive lyricorum graecorum veterum 
praeter Pindarum reliquiae potiores post T. Berg- 
kium quartum edidit E. Hiller. 12mo, xxi, 
381 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 

Aust (E.) De aedibus sacris populi Romani inde a 
primis liberae rei publicae temporibus usque ad 
Augusti imperatoris aetatem Romae conditis. Dis- 
sertatio. Marburg. 8vo. 55 pp. 

Bihnisch (A.) Simtliche Saétze des Cornelius Nepos 
in vollstiindiger oder verkiirzter Form zusammen- 
gestellt und geordnet nach den Regeln der Gram- 
matik. 8vo. xii, 119 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 
1 Mk. 80. 

Beheim-Schwarzbach. Uibellus wep) épunvetas qui 
Demetrii nomine inscriptus est quo tempore com- 
psitus sit. Dissertatio. Kiel. 8vo. 40 pp. 

Bencker (M.) Der Anteil der Periegese an der 
Kunstschriftstellerei der Alten. Dissertation. 8vo. 
vi, 70 pp. Miinchen. 1 Mk. 80. 


Bock (W.) Subjecta rei cum actionis verbis conjun- 
gendi usus quo modo in prisca, quae vocatur, latini- 
tate sit exortus et prolatus usque ad tempora 
Ciceroniana, Dissertatio. Leipzig 89. 8vo. 99 pp. 

Bordellé (G.) Aufgaben zum Uebersetzen ins Grie- 
chische im Anschluss an Lysias. Programm. 
Glogau 90. 8vo. 25 pp. 

Bittner- Wobst (T.) Studia Byzantina I. Programm, 
Dresden. 4to. 21 pp. 

Canabutzae (Joh.) magistri ad principem Aeni et 
Samothraces in Dionysium Halicarnensem com- 
mentarius. Primum edidit atque praefatus est M. 
Lelnerdt. 12mo. xxii, 97 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 
1 Mk. 80. 

Christ (A. T.) Zu Platons Apologie und Kriton. 
Programm. Prag. 8vo. 11 pp. 

Czyczkiewicz (A.) Untersuchungen iiber das III. und 
XVI. Buch der Odyssee. Programm. Brody. 8vo. 


52 pp. 
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Commentationes philologicae de Martiano 


ar ae ) : 
pars. Programm. St. 


lla emendando II. 
Ge len, 4to. 25 pp. 

Dionysii Aeclii et Pausaniae atticistarum fragmenta 
collegit E. Schwabe. Accedunt fragmenta lexi- 
corum rhetoricorum apud Eustathium laudata. 
8vo. viii, 282 pp. Leipzig, Dyk. 12 Mk. 

Dirwald (P.) Ovid. Priiparation fiir Untertertia. 
8vo. iv, 48 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 60 Pfg. 

Ellendt-Seyfferdt, Lateinische grammatik. 34*¢ ver- 
besserte Auflage. Bearbeitet von M. A. Seyfferdt 
und W. Fries. 8vo. iv, 303 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. Bound. 2 Mk. 50. 

Fabricius (E.) Theben. Eine Untersuchung iiber 
die Topographie und Geschichte der Hauptstadt 
Boeotiens. Freiburg. Plate. 4to. 32 pp. 1 Mk. 60. 

Finsler (G.) Die Orestie des Aischylos. Programm. 
Bern. 4to. 54 pp. 

Fisch (R.) Die lateinischen nomina personalia auf 
‘o,’ ‘onis.’ Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des Vulgar- 
lateins. 8vo. vii, 198 pp. Berlin, Gaertner. 
5 Mk. 

Fleiter (G.) De minoribus quae sub nomine Quin- 
tiliani feruntur declamationibus. Dissertatio. 
Miinster. 8vo. 34 pp. 

Foerster (R.) Quaestiones physiognomonicac. 
gramm. Kiel. 4to. 17 pp. 

Friedrichsmeier (F.) De Luciani re metrica Disser- 
tatio. 8vo. 63 pp. Kiel, 1889. 1 Mk. 50. 

Gentsch (A.) De enuntiatorum condicionalium apud 
Antiphontem Andocidem Lysiam formis et usu. 
(I.) Dissertatio. Jena. 8vo. 54 pp. 

Gerber (A. et A. Greef.) Lexicon Taciteum. 
VIII. 8vo. 817-928 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
3 Mk. 60. 

Goetz (G.) Commentatiuncula. 
90. 4to. 8 pp. 

Golling (1.) Commentar zu P. Ovidii Nasonis car- 
mina selecta. Nebst Vocabularium und gramma- 
ticalischer Einleitung. 8vo. vii, 194 pp. Wien, 
Graeser. 1 Mk. 90. 

Hansen (R.) Worterbuch zur Xenophon’s Anabasis 
und Hellenika. Fiir den Schulgebrauch. 8vo. 
vii, 176 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 60. 

Hartmann ({. I.) De Phaedri fabulis commentatio. 
12mo. 124 pp. Leiden. 2 Mk. 50. 

Haupt (E.) Kurzgefasste lateinische Formenlehre. 
12mo. iv, 52 pp. Berlin, Friedberg und Mode. 
60 Pfg. 

Hofmann (G.) Die in einem Fragmente des Dichters 
Pindar erwihnte Sonnenfinsterniss. Programm. 
Triest. 8vo. 7 pp. 

Homer. IMiias ie pa 
ParsI. Carmina I.—} Editio minor. 
267 pp. Leipzig, ieren 1 Mk. 50. 

—— Ilias. Scholarum in usum ed. P. Cauer. 
Carmina I.—XI{. Editio major. 12mo. 
314 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 3 Mark. 

—— Ilias. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von G. 
Stier. Heft 7. Gesang XIV.—XXI. 

Ausgabe A. Kommentar unterm Text. 8vo. 
pp. 653-733. Gotha. F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 

Ausgabe B. Text und Kommentar getrennt in 
2 Heften. pp. 333-375, and 313-348, 

—— Odyssea Recensuit A. Ludwich. Vol. I. 
editio minor. 12mo. xii, 201 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 75 Pfg. 

—— Odyssee. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von 
F. Weck. Heft 8. Gesang XXII.—XXIV. Kom- 
mentar unterm Text. 8vo, III. pp. 671-753. 
F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 20. Text and Kommentar 
getrennt in 2 Heften. pp. 301-340, and 335-399. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Zllek (F.) Ueber den Gebrauch der oe 
bei Hesiod. I]. Programm. Briinn. 8vo. 17 pp. 


Pro- 


Fase. 
Each 


Programm. Jena 


Cauer. 
12mo. 


Pars I, 


lxiv, 


in usum ed. P. 
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Jessen (1.) De clocutione Philonis Alexandri— 
Leithiusser, G. der Gigantenfries von Pergamon 
und die Laokoongruppe. 8vo. iv, 37 pp. Ham- 
burg. 2M 

Kexnou(K. 4.) Xapitav ’Apodioveds Miunths Zevo- 
gavros Kal ‘HAsoddépov. Dissertatio. Erlangen. 
8vo. 32 pp. 

Klotz (R.) Grundziige altrémischer Metrik. 

x, 590 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 12 Mk. 

Knauer (A.) Der Platonische Dialog Charmides, 
Programm. Bielitz. 8vo. 28 pp. 

KovxeovAapn (Il) AtAsos ’Apiorelins as &mouimnrhs 
Anuoobévns. Dissertatio. Erlangen. 8vo. 69 pp. 

Krawutschke (A.) Quibus temporibus Horatium tres 
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